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Setter lo the 


oye 


And a story of a “Declaration of Dependence” 


By PAUL BUSSARD 


ET’s invite everyone in the par- 

ish to write a letter to the 
Pope.” It was the pastor speaking. 
We were sitting around after Con- 
fessions last Saturday, talking 
about the Holy Father’s letter, 
Christus Dominus. 

That is the letter in which he 
gave everyone permission to drink 
water any time and still B 
receive Holy Commun- 
ion. There are many 
other privileges which 
hard workers or the 
sick can make use of by 
asking permission from 
any confessor. 

The pastor was say- 
ing how wonderful the 
new rule is and how it 
ought to increase the 
reception of Holy Com- 
munion. I agreed. 
have been agreeing with each oth- 
er for about 35 years. Father Joe 
Lapinski and I were roommates in 
college, classmates through the sem- 
inary. Now he is the pastor and I 
his assistant priest. 

He isn’t a very big fellow but he 
has always had a lot of energy. In 
college he played end on the foot- 


ball team, although he weighed only 
120 pounds and was bowlegged to 
boot. Used to do fairly well, too. 
He weighs a little more now, but 
he is still bowlegged. 

“What kind of a letter should 
they write?” I said. “It wouldn't 
make much sense for everyone just 
to say that he would receive Holy 

"Communion oftener, 
' would it? It ought to 
) be better than that.” 
That was Saturday 
night. Father Joe does 
ithe parish work all 
week, while I spend the 
© day hours trying to be 
8 editor of Tue Caruotic 
| Dicesr. It is a happy ar- 
rangement made by the 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 
Priests are so scarce here 
that nearly everyone has 
two positions to fill and some of us 
three. 

Sunday after lunch we were feel- 
ing just fine because we had been 
able to drink water before Mass. 
So we wrote out a letter we thought 
everyone in the parish should be 
invited to send to the Pope. This 
is how it went: 
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“We, the undersigned, members 
of the Immaculate Conception par- 
ish of Columbia Heights of the 
Archdiocese of Saint Paul, are deep- 
ly grateful for the spiritual oppor- 
tunities Your Holiness has provid- 
ed for us with the promulgation of 
Christus Dominus. 

“At the same time, we sorrow 
with our fellow members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ who, by 
reason of governments motivated 
by atheistic communism, are de- 
prived of the spiritual benefits we 
here so richly enjoy. 

“We, therefore, have pledged 
ourselves, in gratitude to Your Ho- 
liness, to receive the Holy Eucha- 
rist this year twice as frequently as 
last year (except those of us who 
already are daily communicants 
and those who also now receive 
Holy Communion on more than 
half the days). 

“We further pledge these extra 
spiritual works for the intention of 
Your Holiness. The year of our 
pledge will begin with the first 
Sunday of Lent. We humbly peti- 
tion Your Holiness to bless our ef- 


forts and, further, if it is pleasing 
to Your Holiness, that Your Holi- 
ness tell us which country we are 
to pray for. We have the honor, 
Your Holiness, to be your dutiful 
sons and daughters.” 

That was Sunday. Monday I had 
it typed in the office and, since the 
Chancery office is near by, I took 
it to the Archbishop. He thought it 
was a splendid idea, said he felt 
that the Pope would be quite 
pleased, made a correction or two, 
and sent me on my way. 

That was Monday. Tuesday, Fa- 
ther Joe took the typescript over to 
the convent, asked Sister Alexius, 
whose penmanship is ten times bet- 
ter than that of Mr. Palmer, to 
copy it. Sister was finished at two 
o'clock in the morning, having 
tried four times, and having gotten, 
I trust, permission from the Supe- 
rior to stay up that late. 

Wednesday I took the beautiful 
copy to the office and had a dozen 
photostats made. 

Thursday afternoon Father Joe 
held a meeting of the Rosary so- 
ciety. Our plan was to try it out on 
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them. There were 50 women at the 
meeting. Father Joe showed them 
the photostats. He then explained 
that they were only invited to sign 
it, that they were absolutely free to 
sign it or not, that he wouldn't 
urge them in any way. 

Out of the 50, 45 signed it on the 
spot, some of them with tears in 
their eyes. 

That was a good sign, we 
thought. So on Friday we had 1000 
photostats made with the idea of 
giving every one who signed it a 
copy. 

Saturday there was nothing to 
do, except hear Confessions. 

Sunday, we all made a little ser- 
mon about the letter, read it to the 
people, and explained the Christus 
Dominus. We told the people that 
there were tables and pens in the 
vestibule and, if anyone wished, he 
could sign the letter, and that we 
would take it and the signatures 
to the Archbishop, who would send 
it all to the Holy Father. We also 
said there would be no priest in the 
vestibule, so that those who couldn’t 
or who didn’t wish to sign would 
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not be the least bit embarrassed. 

We reminded them that the big 
lie of the communists was, “You 
have nothing to lose but your 
chains,” and that if you fall for 
that lie you really are asking for 
chains. In this project, we pointed 
out, the big truth is that “you have 
nothing to lose but your sins.” 

We thought perhaps a few hun- 
dred, maybe 300 or 400 would sign 
it. Still, we were optimistic enough 
to have 1000 photostats on hand on 
the general principle that a person 
ought to be prepared for unexpect- 
ed success. 

Well, what do you think? We 
ran out of photostats, and had to 
announce that those who didn’t get 
one could get it next Sunday. 

Monday, Father Joe and I took 
the letter and the (more than 1300) 
signatures to Archbishop Murray. 
He appeared thrilled. For a while 
I thought he would read every sig- 
nature. He read several pages, com- 
menting on the great number of 
men (equal to the women) and the 
great diversity of national origins 
(at least eight). 
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Then he said, “I'll write my let- 
ter right away, so that you can put 
this in the mail today.” 

He went into his office, came 
back with this in longhand: “Your 
Holiness: The enclosed message 
has been prepared by one of my 
pastors, who wishes to express the 
appreciation of himself and _ his 
parishioners for the privileges ac- 
corded them by the Constitution 
Christus Dominus, as an incentive 
to more frequent Communions by 
those who formerly found it a 
hardship to observe the Eucharis- 
tic fast. 

“To their appreciation I wish to 
add my own and that of all the 
clergy and people of the Archdio- 
cese of Saint Paul in the United 
States. 

“With sincere filial homage and 


begging the Apostolic Blessing, I 
remain, Your devoted son in Christ, 
John Gregory Murray, Archbishop 
of Saint Paul.” 

We put the letter in the mailbox 
outside the chancery office. 

Now everyone seems to be hap- 
py about the whole thing. When 
the Holy Father sends his blessing 
and tells us what country we are 
praying for, we will make photo- 
stats of that and give one to every 
signer of what we now call the 
Declaration of Dependence. We fig- 
ure that they will be framed and 
hung in hundreds of homes in the 
parish. We, all of us, hope that an 
A-bomb doesn’t blow them all to 
smithereens and that if an A-bomb 
doesn’t, our parishioners’ fervor 
will have as much to do with it 
as anything else. 


Flights of Fancy 


Fun is when happiness wags its 
tail.—Clarence B. Kelland 

Rows of well-mannered poplars es- 
corted the road to the city.—Eric 
Sevareid 

Silent as a 
mans 

He catches opinions like he does 
colds.—John Ruskin 

With eyes opened loud.—Carol An- 
derson 

Our “Good mornings” crashed head 
on.—Pat McAteer 


wall._—Felix Timmer- 


A Gothic spire speared the mid- 
night skies.—Pat McAteer 

A bolt of silence struck the nurs- 
ery.—Nord Riley 

She felt in italics and thought in 
capitals—Henry James 

The little man had family circles 
under his eyes.—E. Taylor 

Some people glamour for atten- 
tion.— Michael Foster 

Alcohol removes the finish from 
people faster than it does from furni- 
ture—Hudson Newsletter (Dec. ’52) 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


zt is impossible for us to acknowledge or 


return contributions.—Ed.] 





Room For 


All 


In Toledo, Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews show how 


they get along together 


By C. B. PALMER 
Condensed from the 
New York Times Magazine* 


T SEEMS there was a Jew, a Cath- 
olic, and some Protestants. They 
all wanted a certain piece of 

land in Toledo. 

Owens-Illinois Glass owned the 
land. The company had bought it 
originally for a research center, but 
the neighbors didn’t like the idea. 
Owens abandoned the project, let- 
ting their employees use it for in- 
dividual garden plots. It seemed a 
waste to various interested parties. 

Congregation B'nai Israel, oldest 
and largest Jewish group in Toledo, 
needed a new location, to keep up 
with the westward migration of its 
members. The Ursuline Sisters, ta- 
mous educators, needed more facili- 
ties, for similar reasons. The city of 
Toledo, with a school adjoining the 
site, wanted more playground area. 
At various times all of these in- 
quired about the property. Owens- 
Illinois did not like to favor one 
over the other; also, it did not care 


New York City. Jan. 
and reprinted 


*Times Square, 23: 


1953. 
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to put the property up for competi- 
tive bidding among groups that 
had, each in its own way, the public 
welfare at heart. 

It looked as if the 18 acres would 
stay in bean patches and cabbage 
rows. But this satisfied nobody. The 
rabbi of Congregation B'nai Israel 
made a suggestion. He asked the 
glass company if it would be all 
right if he tried to work out a par- 
celing-out of the land. All parties 
would share it, instead of each party 
trying to get all of it. Owens-Illinois 
said that would be fine. 

The result wes an amicable split 
of the acreage. The rabbi, Dr. Mor- 
ton S. Goldberg, consulted the 
mother superior of the Ursuline 
convent, Mother Vincent de Paul, 
and various city officials. The point 
of the discussions was who could 
get by with how much. 

The arrangement worked out this 
way: the city, which had other play- 
ground facilities in the neighbor- 
hood, would settle for about an 
acre, in a narrow strip. The nuns 
would get about 11 acres, in a plot 
with regular boundaries. The syna- 
gogue, which wished access from 
two streets, would get an L-shaped 
plot totaling about six acres. 

At an early stage of the discus- 
sions, the convent felt that it needed 
a certain 30-foot strip of land. The 
synagogue thought that it needed 
15 feet of the same strip. One day 
Mother Vincent called Dr. Gold- 
berg, and said, think we can 
get along with just the 15 feet.” Dr. 
1953, New York Times Co., 


Copyright, by the 


with permission. 
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Goldberg responded, “Let’s stick to 
your original idea, and God bless 
you.” Mother Vincent replied, “Dr. 
Goldberg, you may have the land.” 

This harmony was doubly com- 
pounded. When Owens-Illinois 
heard that agreement had been 
reached, it said that its price would 
be not the assessed valuation of 
more than $50,000 but the original 
purchase price of $23,728. When 
the officers of Congregation B'nai 
Israel heard this they decided to 
pay the whole price and donate to 
the others the parcels agreed upon. 
On Christmas morning Dr. Gold- 
berg and the congregation presi- 
dent, Sidney Friedenthal, walked 
out to the convent and told Mother 
Superior. Later they made a similar 
pilgrimage to the council. 

This was not only a pleasantly 
handled real-estate deal. It proved 
that Toledo can put faith to work 
for the common good. 

For some years now Toledo has 


b 


been “a hushed city” for three 
hours on Good Friday. Business 
closes down, theaters are turned 
over to the churches. The Jewish 
Community center feeds at noon 
the neighborhood children of work- 
ing mothers. The plot of land: that 
Jews, Catholics, and the city have 
just divided is to be jointly land- 
scaped, and there will be no fences. 
A Negro is rated “one of the best 
city councilors the city has ever 
had.” A Negro boy heads the 
Youth Group of the Council of 
Churches. 

Toledoans have found means not 
only to solve public-affairs problems 
but to prevent them. One man said, 
“These people have turned graceful 
compromise into a social science.” 

As Dr. Goldberg put it the other 
day, “In man’s relation to man, 
there is an immense area where 
minds can meet. And it is in this 
area that the churches can and 
must work together.” 


oes) 


————— 


Words That Move 


© vr bus driver has the perfect solution to his major problem. After his 
bus becomes crowded, he always chants in a nasal monotone: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, move to the rear. The rest of you stay up front with me.” 

Senior Scholastic (10 Dec. ’52). 


T ue stock mover in the neighborhood supermarket always has a tough time 
steering his cart through the usual traffic jam in the aisles. “Coming through,” 
moves nobody. For “Gangway,” a few men move. It takes “Watch your 


nylons!” to scatter the women. Long Lines (Oct. °52). 








Visitors From Space? 


The reports on flying saucers add up to something more than the 
imagination of those who say they have seen them 


By DAVID BARKER 


icutiNcs of flying saucers are on 

record as far back as the late 

18th century. Most of the early 
reports are from the United King- 
dom and Europe; the first sightings 
on record in America occurred in 
1873. 

In 1870 on Sept. 26 the London 
Times reported that an elliptical 
object with some kind of tail had 
been seen crossing the moon, tak- 
ing almost 30 seconds to do so. 

In 1871 on Aug. 1 a large round 
body was visible over 
Marseilles for about 
15 minutes. It moved 
slowly across the sky 
at great height. 

In 1882 on the night 
of Nov. 17 thousands y 


in England saw a 


Condensed from Outlook* 


atory, Greenwich. He published an 
account of the incident in the ob- 
servatory’s journal. The object was 
estimated to be moving 133 miles 
above the earth at 10 miles a second. 
In 1897 on April 19, a torpedo- 
shaped craft about 200 feet long 
and some 30 feet in diameter was 
seen in the early morning over Sis- 
terville, W. Va. It circled the town 
for about ten minutes and swept 
the countryside with searchlights. 
A similar object had been reported 
in late March, first 
near Sacramento, then 
near Denver, and 
subsequently over 
Omaha (March 29), 
Kansas City, Eldora, 
Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis (April 9-16). 











In the last war, pi- 





huge cigar-shaped ob- 
ject emitting a green- 
ish light. It passed _ 


lots reported circular 
flying objects over 























across the sky from 3 


Europe and on the 








horizon to horizon, 
taking about two 
minutes in transit. It 
was seen by E. W. 
Maunder, astronomer 
at the Royal Observ- 
*P, O. Box 3411, Kowloon, 


bombing route to Ja- 
pan. The objects were 
nicknamed “foo fight- 
ers” or “Kraut fire- 
balls,” but there never 
was an explanation. 


Hong Kong. December, 1952. Copyright 1952, and reprinted with 


permission. 
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From 1947 to now there has been 
a tremendous increase in the fre- 
quency of sightings. Many saucers 
have been tracked by radar, and 
their size and speed measured with 
precision instruments; a few have 
been photographed. A huge ellipti- 
cal craft observed over the White 
Sands rocket proving ground in 
New Mexico was calculated to be 
flying 56 miles above the earth at 
18,000 mph. Several other saucers 
have been estimated at 500 feet in 
diameter. 

One of the most detailed and 
convincing reports in recent years 
was supplied by two pilots of an 
Eastern airlines DC-3. They are ex- 
Lieut.-Col. C. S. Chiles, U.S. Air 
Transport Command, and J. B. 
Whitted, wartime pilot of B-29’s. At 
2:45 am. on July 23, 1948, they 
were flying from Houston to Bos- 
ton. A brilliant projectile-like craft 
came hurtling towards them, and 
both craft had to veer sharply to 
avoid collision. The strange object 
passed 700 feet away, its jet wash 
rocking the airliner. The pilots de- 
scribed the craft as being about 100 
feet long, cigar-shaped, wingless, 
and without fins, and about twice 
the diameter of a B29. It had two 
rows of windows and what ap- 
peared to be a pilot’s cabin, and 
was traveling at 500-700 mph, 
leaving a red-orange exhaust trail 
30-50 feet long. The object was also 
seen by the one passenger who hap- 
pened to be awake. 

On Jan. 7, 1948, a huge gleaming 
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object several hundred feet in diam- 
eter was seen over Madisonville, 
Ky., and shortly afterwards over 
Godman air force base, 90 miles 
away, where it hovered overhead 
for almost an hour. 

Three P-51 fighters, led by Cap- 
tain Mantell, took off to investigate. 
When Mantell sighted the object 
it was directly above him, starting 
to climb, and making half his 
speed. “It looks metallic,” he ra- 
dioed to base, “and it’s tremendous 
in size!” The other pilots had also 
sighted the object, but Mantell, in 
an effort to close in, outclimbed 
them, and was quickly lost in the 
clouds. 

Five minutes later he reported 
that the object had speeded up and 
was climbing at 360 mph or more. 
Two minutes later he radioed: “It’s 
still above me, making my speed 
or better. I’m going up to 20,000 
feet. If I’m no closer, I'll abandon 
chase.” Shortly afterwards his fight- 
er disintegrated. 

As the tragedy of Mantell’s death 
became known at Godman field, 
the same craft, or one very similar, 
was seen simultaneously at Madi- 
sonville and Lexington, 165 miles 
apart, thus indicating that it was 
flying at a height considerably over 
30 miles. 

It seems very probable that it was 
the same craft, which had made a 
swift ascent to this level after Man- 
tell’s last report. Two hours later 
a large oval object was sighted over 
Lockburne air force base, Colum- 
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The Moon 
Tue Hayden Planetarium, New 
York City, has taken more than 
24,000 space-travel applications. 
Although there’s nothing cer- 





tain about it, the planetarium 
people have a round trip to the 





moon scheduled to leave the 
earth at 8 a.m., EST, May 30, 
1975. Besides applications from 
people in every state in the 
Union, the planetarium has had 
letters from many foreign coun- 
tries. The planetarium does not 
guarantee the departure date of 
May 30, 1975, but turn 
over all its applications for res- 


will 
ervations to commercial 
lines if and when the day comes 
for the great adventure. 


space- 


Virginia Irwin in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch (14 Sept. ’53) 


bus, Ohio, 300 miles away. There 
it was observed for 20 minutes, and 
was stationary part of the time. A 
similar object had also been report- 
ed over other points in Ohio. It 
would seem that all the reports 
that came in that afternoon from 
Kentucky and Ohio related to the 
same object, the one that Mantell 
lost his life in chasing. 

Mantell’s was one of 373 sight- 
ings investigated by the American 
air force intelligence between 1947 
and 1949. The flying objects fall 
into four groups: flying disks, tor- 
pedo or cigar-shaped bodies with- 
out wings or fins, spherical or bal- 


loon-shaped objects, and balls of 
light. Of the reports investigated 
by the American Air Force in the 
last five years, 23.54% describe disk 
or spherical shapes, ‘8.25% % torpedo 
or cigar shapes, and 0.6% balls of 
light. 

"Probably some of the sightings 
can be simply explained. They 
could be astronomical bodies or 
merely products of the imagination 

be classified with leprechauns 
and mermaids. But there remains a 
hard core of well-documented evi- 
dence which seems to put the sau- 
cers beyond the realm of natural 
phenomena. Of the 800 reports in- 
vestigated by the air force, 15% 
were of this nature. 

One theory is that the saucers are 
aircraft from another planet. The 
possibility that life exists on other 
planets besides our own has been 
recognized by astronomers for 
many years. 

In our solar system, life may 
exist on two other planets besides 
our own, Mars and Venus. It is 
believed that Wolf 359, eight light- 
years from the earth, is the nearest 
star outside our universe likely to 
have inhabited planets. Theologians 
are paying increasing attention to 
the religious implications of exist- 
ence of intelligent beings on other 
planets. Against this background 
the thesis that the saucers are inter- 
planetary aircraft seems less fan- 
tastic. 

My own conclusion is that the 
interplanetary interpretation of fly- 
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ing saucers is the most plausible 
one on the evidence available. It 
is the only one which makes sense 
of the facts as reported. It fits in 
convincingly with astronomical da- 
ta, and a close parallel can be 
drawn between the activities of the 
saucers and our own plans for 
space travel. 

I am not alone in drawing this 
conclusion. Dr. Maurice Biot, a 
leading aerodynamicist, has stated, 
“The least improbable explanation 
is that these things are artificial 
and controlled. My opinion is that 
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they have an extraterrestrial ori- 
gin.” 

His views are endorsed by Dr. 
Walther Riedel, once chief designer 
and director of research at the Ger- 
man rocket center at Peenemunde. 
The American air force intelli- 
gence is reported as “being con- 
tinually astounded by the number 
of trained scientists who believe 
they are interplanetary in origin.” 
Whatever you may think about the 
saucers, you must agree that they 
pose a problem for every intelligent 
person. 


Conversation in a Flying Saucer 


By TOM COOPER 
Condensed from Perpetual Help* 


appy, what are all those col- 

ored lights for down on the 
planet Earth?” Daddy was looking 
straight ahead, his hands on the 
chromium controls, as the little 
saucer streaked through the strato- 
sphere. Mother, in the back, was 
watching the twinkling colors in 
the windows of cities. 

The saucer had been cruising 
along westward across the Atlantic 
at about 1,000 miles an hour. Now 
the lights of cities along the east- 
ern seaboard came into view. 
Mother named them, as rapidly as 
she could before they slipped out 


of view. “New York, Washington, 
Baltimore. Now, right below us, 
is Chicago. There is Denver; now 
we are over Los Angeles, named 
for our Lady, Queen of the An- 
OCR er are 

“Mummy, why does Earth look 
so beautiful tonight?” Mother tried 
to explain something she but dim- 
ly understood herself. “Because 
this is a great holiday on earth. 
This is what they call Christmas- 
tide. Poor mortals sing songs in the 
snow, and light their windows 
with colored lights, because many 
moons ago God... .” 


*Esopus, N. Y. January, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the Redemptorist Fathers, and reprinted 


with permission. 
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“But why do you call them poor 
mortals, mummy?” 

“Because they are so different 
from us. They must suck in air to 
keep alive. They must plant and 
plow and reap to have food to 
eat. They shiver when it’s cold. 
And after they live a while, their 
teeth ache and then fall out. Their 
skin dries up and wrinkles and 
their bones burn with pain. They 
do not live on and on as we do. 
They stop breathing and _ their 
bodies stiffen and get cold, and 
after a few days they must be put 
away in a hole in the ground. 
That’s what they call death. That’s 
why I called them poor.” 

“But why aren’t they like us? 
Why are they so different?” 

“Because they sinned. They dis- 
obeyed God’s first command. You 
remember that I told you how 
God made this whole wonderful 
universe, how He put men on 
Earth, and us on our own planet. 

“Well, when God put our first 
parents in the Golden Castle, He 
told them to enjoy themselves to 
their heart’s content. They could 
make themselves at home in every 
room, climb any stairway, except 
one that led up into a tiny tower 
on the roof. Our first parents did 
just what God commanded, and 
we have all been happy since. We 
do not mind heat or cold. We grow 
up but never get old. And we nev- 
er die. All we will do is move 
from here to the vision of God in 
heaven. 


CONVERSATION IN A FLYING SAUCER 11 


“But men down on Earth dis- 
obeyed. God put their first par- 
ents in a beautiful garden, and told 
them they might eat anything they 
saw excepting the fruit of one 
special tree. That was their test, 
and they failed. They ate the fruit 
that God forbade and God cursed 
the Earth because of their sin. So 
you see why they are poor mor- 
tals.” 

“Yes, mummy, but what is 
Christmas? Why do Earth men 
light candles and sing songs in the 
cold? Why are they so happy if 
they all suffer cold and grow old 
and have to be put into the ground 
when they die?” 

“Christmas is their biggest anni- 
versary. It recalls the most wonder- 
ful thing that ever happened any- 
where in the whole universe. On 
Christmas, God went down to the 
Earth and lived there among 
men.” 

“But, mummy, I thought you 
said no one can see God except in 
heaven! How did the Earth men 
know God was living among 
them? Could they see Him with 
their eyes?” 

“Yes, child, they could see Him 
with their eyes. He was born a lit- 
tle baby boy, and He grew up. 
And He suffered cold just like oth- 
er poor mortals. And whenever He 
met a sick man or someone who 
was blind or lame, He found the 
time to cure him. 

He told the Earth men He was 
God. He invited them to leave off 
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sinning and follow Him and be 
like God. And then they killed 
Him. I know, child, it’s hard to 
understand, but that’s what hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, now they must be really 
poor. Now they must be cursed for 
fair. And they deserve to have 
heaven closed to them forever. But 
I still don’t understand why they 
celebrate God's birthday, if they 
killed Him.” 

“There are many things you will 
never understand about God. He 
is so good that He does things we 
would never dream of doing. He 
loves the Earth men for some rea- 
son of His own. He stil] wants 
them in heaven. 

“The very Queen of heaven is 
a woman of Earth. It was she who 
brought Him forth on Christmas. 
She held God in her arms. Imagine 
that! She is the only one on Earth 
who never sinned. And anything 


she asks of her Son, He gives her. 
That is why the Earth is so merry 
tonight. Because, despite all its 
sins, it can claim the Queen of 
heaven as its own. Because Mary 
can ask her Son to help them into 
heaven, and they know He will.” 

“Mummy, I don’t think they’re 
poor mortals. I think they are bet- 
ter off than we are. We have never 
seen God. He never came to our 
planet to live. We have no Christ- 
mas. I wish I could go down there 
tonight and sing songs in the cold 
and light candles and cal] God my 
Baby Brother.” 

In the back seat of the flying 
saucer the mother was smiling at 
the wisdom of her child. She re- 
membered hearing somewhere that 
down on the planet Earth on a day 
they called Holy Saturday they 
even dared to sing, “O happy sin 
of Adam that won for us so won- 
drous a Redeemer!” 


Freedom for Communists— 
Even for Cats 


S: ALIN one day was giving Mao Tse-tung instruction in practical commun- 


ism. 


“Comrade,” said Stalin, “how would you make a cat eat chili pepper?” 

“There are two ways,’ answered Mao. “I could force it down him or I 
could stuff a fish with pepper and give the fish to the cat.” 

“Wrong,” said Stalin. “It’s not compatible with our ideology. The first 
method is coercion, the second, deception. You know we never coerce or 


deceive the people.” 


“Then how would you do it,’ asked Mao. 
“I would rub the pepper on the cat’s tail,” answered Stalin. “When 
it burns, the cat would turn around to lick his tail, thus eating the pepper 


voluntarily. 


The Tester (18 Sept., °52). 





Russian Friends of the West 


We have 200 million allies in Russia, 
but we must give them a fair deal 


By EUGENE 


urinc the last war nearly 
a million Soviet citizens 


donned German uniforms in the 
desperate hope of ridding them- 
selves of their bolshevik dictator- 
ship. The man in charge of recruit- 
ing was Gen. Ernst Koestring. He 
had long, intimate knowledge of 
the Russian people. 


General Koestring was taken 
prisoner in the final stage of the 
conflict. “We Germans,” he said 
bitterly to his American captors, 
“through ignorance, greed, and in- 
efficiency, squandered our greatest 
capital in the struggle against bol- 
shevism. You will not understand 
me now when I tell you that in 
these weeks you have been destroy- 
ing that capital for a second time.” 

His word$ must have sounded 
like gibberish and his bitterness 
without point. But in the perspec- 
tive of nearly eight years, General 
Koestring’s remarks are vastly sig- 
nificant. They sum up a vital les- 
son of the last war that we are 
only beginning to understand. The 
lesson, if properly grasped and 
applied, may be decisive in the 


LYONS 


present struggle against bolshevism. 

The “capital” to which the Ger- 
man general referred was the in- 
tense hostility of the Russian pop- 
ulation toward the Soviet regime. 
That was what the Germans had 
squandered by terrorizing the Rus- 
sian peoples instead of using them 
as allies against the Kremlin. 

America and Britain were then 
in the process of repeating Hitler’s 
blunder. They were handing over 
to Stalin, for torture and slaughter, 
Soviet nationals who had fought 
against him. They were beginning 
the large-scale forced repatriation 
of Soviet citizens who refused to 
return to their native land. 

Millions of Red troops had re- 
fused to fight for Stalin. Naively, 
wishfully trusting, the Soviet pop- 
ulation nearly everywhere had wel- 
comed the German invaders as lib- 
erators. 

Even after nazi race arrogance, 
atrocities, and moral violence had 
turned that initial welcome into 
fierce resistance, close to a million 
of Stalin’s subjects volunteered to 
fight with the Germans, Their 
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number could have been two or 
three times as large had the Hitler 
policies toward the Russians been 
more humane and intelligent. 

These facts add up to one of the 
prime secrets of the 2nd World 
War. Though known to the high 
commands of all the belligerent na- 
tions, they were hidden from the 
public. The secret was so well kept 
at the time, and since, that even 
today it is not generally enough 
known. 

Soviet Russia and its democratic 
allies concealed it for self-evident 
morale reasons. But _ strangely 


enough, even the nazis soft-ped- 
aled the facts, preferring to claim 
hard-fought triumphs rather than 


victories by the enemy’s virtual 
default. Besides, the picture of Rus- 
sians in revolt against bolshevism 
did not jibe with the Hitler idea 
of Slavs as subhumans, Untermen- 
schen, fit only to be exploited as 
colonial slaves. 

Today it is vitally important that 
the secret be fully exposed and ex- 
plored. It has a lot to teach us in 
relation to the present world crisis. 
With respect to the Russian peo- 
ples, the free nations have a plain 
but crucial choice. They can repeat 
the German mistake, or make 
friends and allies of 200 million 
people in a common. struggle 
against the Kremlin oligarchy. The 
decision may well spell the fate 
of mankind, whether in the cur- 
rent cold war or in a shooting war 
if it comes. 


April 


In the first months of the Ger- 
man invasion, entire Red_ regi- 
ments, divisions, and even armies 
surrendered with only token re- 
sistance. Because of this half-heart- 
ed defense, the attackers took more 
than 3 million prisoners in the first 
five months. 

The claim that the Soviets were 
“caught unawares” is largely face- 
saving propaganda. Preparations 
for the offensive, involving thou- 
sands of big and little officials, had 
been under way for eight months. 
Soviet agents were planted among 
the nazis on all levels. German 
troop concentrations in frontier 
areas and reconnaissance flights 
over Soviet soil were too massive 
to escape attention. 

It is too much to believe that 
Stalin, who trusted no one else, 
had chosen to trust Hitler and to 
discount the mighty activities at 
his doorstep. Under the guise of 
maneuvers, in fact, a secret Soviet 
mobilization had been under way 
in border zones from the Baltic to 
the Black sea. The Red armies 
were well equipped, and the Krem- 
lin had had 22 months in which to 
study German blitz techniques. 
Yet the Red forces melted away. 

After all the alibis are consid- 
ered, the central truth remains: 
that the Soviet war machine lacked 
the will to fight. The fantastic mil- 
itary debacle was political. It re- 
flected the defeatist mood of the 
population. 

In villages everywhere the peas- 
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ants greeted the advancing Ger- 
mans with the traditional offering 
of bread and salt. In the towns, 
streets were garlanded with flow- 
ers, houses were placarded with 
crudely lettered messages of wel- 
come. Red war prisoners begged 
to be allowed to turn their guns 
against Stalin, while civilians 
flocked to volunteer for noncom- 
batant work under the conquerors. 

The Soviet regime might have 
been crushed with the ardent sup- 
port of its subjects, had the Ger- 
‘mans treated the people decently. 

The claim is sometimes made 


that only Ukrainians, Tartars, and 
other “non-Russians” worked with 
the Germans. It is therefore worth 
noting official German evidence 


that “the best fighters” among So- 
viet volunteers included Great Rus- 
sians. The claim, moreover, makes 
no sense in view of the fact that 
the largest formation of Soviet na- 
tionals in German uniforms, the 
Russian Army of Liberation 
(ROA), was headed by a pure 
Russian, Gen. Andrei Vlassov, its 
ranks filled mostly by Russians. 

The Vlassov army, Harwith von 
Bittenfeld declares, “could have 
been greatly expanded if Hitler 
had not feared it would finally 
turn against him.” That fear was 
well founded. With few exceptions 
the Soviet volunteers were patriots, 
not pro-Hitler but anti-Stalin, and 
determined in their hearts to deal 
with the Germans after the defeat 
of bolshevism. 
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Thousands of exiles from the So- 
viet Union have confirmed the 
views of the Germans. We shall 
never know whether a more sen- 
sible conciliatory policy toward the 
Soviet masses would have given 
Germany victory in the East. We 
do know that the Soviet regime 
was tottering under the military 
blows, mass defections of troops, 
and general hostility of its subjects. 

Stalin was saved by Hitler. Had 
the nazis been aiming to bolster 
the Kremlin government, they 
could scarcely have behaved any 
differently. The Reichswehr treat- 
ed the conquered regions with 
some tact, if only for reasons of 
military expediency. But behind it 
came the nazi fanatics, the SS 
Blackshirts, and civilian Brown- 
shirts, with their bestial race theo- 
ries and lust for blood. They gave 
their victims only the tragic choice 
between foreign and home-grown 
despots. They drove the masses to 
rally around Stalin. 

German occupation officials ex- 
terminated Jews and _ decimated 
the non-Jewish population. They 
deliberately insulted the inhabi- 
tants by treating them as subhu- 
mans. They refused to allow the 
peasants to abolish the hated col- 
lective-farm system. Soviet prison- 
ers of war, including the deserters, 
were starved, frozen, and abused; 
and soon enough escaped prisoners 
spread the story to the whole 
nation. 

Stalin could 


and his cohorts 
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afford to smile again. Desertions 
fell off. The hope with which the 
invaders had been met turned to 
despair, the friendship turned to 
hatred, eager collaboration turned 
into guerrilla warfare. 

But Stalin the realist never 
shared the illusions about the loy- 
alty of his subjects to the Soviets 
which were being spread abroad by 
our OWI and other Allied propa- 
ganda agencies. He told Harry 
Hopkins and other foreign visitors 
candidly, “The people are not 
fighting for me or the Soviet sys- 
tem, but only for their country 
and their soil.” 

No, Stalin was not fooling him- 
self. He knew that the people were 


fighting not for him but despite 


him. He knew that the story 
might have been different if the 
invaders had really come as liber- 
ators rather than enslavers. 

For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Soviet regime had been 
molding the old generation and 
rearing a new one in its own grim 
image. Toward this end it had 
applied its monopoly of force, the 
physical force that breaks bodies 
and the propaganda force that 
maims spirits. Millions who would 
not be broken to the new pattern 
were destroyed. 

Presumably a new “Soviet man,” 
hand-tooled product of the com- 
munist era, had displaced the his- 
toric Russian. Then, on the morn- 
ing of June 22, 1941, came the 
great test of the portentous handi- 


April 


work. The German army attacked. 

One would expect that in the 
hour of crisis Stalin and his breth- 
ren would summon their new “So- 
viet men” to a crusade in defense 
of the Soviet society. Wouldn’t 
they invoke the hallowed names 
of Marx and Lenin? Here, finally, 
was the payoff on two decades of 
indoctrination and terror. 

But they did not. Instead, the 
Kremlin appealed to the maligned 
past and its heroes, as if the Soviet 
epoch had not been. It exhorted 
the people to revive the spirit that’ 
defeated Napoleon’s Grand army 
more than a century earlier. The 
communist years were barely men- 
tioned, Marx and Lenin were dis- 
creetly forgotten. 

Stalin himself, in his first broad- 
cast on July 3, avoided the ritual 
formulas, the clichés of communist 
double talk. He summoned the 
shades of heroic national leaders 
out of the Tsarist past. He called 
the people to “a national war of 
liberation.” It was an appeal to the 
heart and soul of the historic 
Russia. 

The speech was duly reported in 
the outside world, where its mean- 
ing was missed or ignored. 

The peoples of Russia under- 
stood. They knew that Stalin was 
saying in effect, “Though you hate 
me and my fellow dictators, this is 
no time for settling scores. Your 
country is in danger.” They sensed, 
in his references to the democratic 
allies and freedom, an implied 
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promise of some democracy for 
themselves, too. 

It is high time that the free 
world grasped the implications of 
this return to the past. In acts as 
well as words, the Soviet regime 
confessed its utter failure to sell the 
Soviet system to its subjects. It con- 
fessed that neither propaganda nor 
terror had destroyed the historic 
Russian; the faceless and godless 
“Soviet man” was a myth. 

Not until victory seemed certain 
were the communist ideology and 
its trappings restored, piece by 
piece. Until then, everything Sovi- 
et, everything communist, was for- 
gotten; even Stalin’s name was 


used sparingly. Most revealing of 
all, a large measure of religious 


freedom was restored to placate 
the people. Church bells, long out- 
lawed, rang out again even over 
radio. 

But at no time was the Soviet 
terror relaxed. From the first day 
to the last, the Kremlin fought a 
war on two fronts: against the for- 
eign enemy and against its own 
people. The crack NKVD divi- 
sions were held in reserve at all 
times for the home front. Not even 
in Hitler Germany was the strug- 
gle against “the enemy within” so 
massive, panicky or bloody. 

One fact stands out as the most 
important and encouraging in the 
world equation today. It is the gulf 
of mutual distrust and hatred that 
separates the Soviet regime from 
the peoples of Russia. In cold or 
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hot war, our greatest potential cap- 
ital is opposition of enslaved Soviet 
masses to overlords in the Kremlin. 
The task of political or psycholog- 
ical warfare, its great historic op- 
portunity, is to transform that po- 
tential into actuality. 

But we, like the Germans, will 
squander that capital unless we 
comprehend and ponder Hitler’s 
blunder. Unfortunately, we have a 
lot to live down. It will be hard to 
forge an alliance with the Russian 
peoples over the heads of their rul- 
ers. The German betrayal of their 
naive hopes left the Russians bit- 
terly skeptical toward the West as 
a whole. 

Then Allied conduct deepened 
that skepticism. In line with a 
British-American deal with Stalin 
at Yalta, we sent back hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet men and wom- 
en from Central Europe at bay- 
onet point. We surrendered to 
Stalin anti-Soviet elements such as 
the Vlassov fighters. That will not 
easily be forgotten or forgiven by 
the Russian peoples. 

The job of psychological warfare 
today is to convince the Soviet pop- 
ulation of our basic integrity. We 
must act to restore their faith in 
the West. As far as we can, we 
must repair the mischief done by 
wartime and postwar appeasements 
of their Soviet tyrants. Those peo- 
ples must be made aware that we 
are their friends, that we under- 
stand their ordeal, and sympathize 
with their aspirations for freedom. 





The problem ts perennial but so is the solution 


Teen-Agers .. 


VERYBODY, it seems to me, has 

climbed onto the 
band wagon. Comic strips, plays, 
and radio and TV serials glority 
teen-agers. Magazines and radio 
stations hold forums for them to 
tell how their parents don’t under- 
stand them. Family-relations “ex- 
perts” make a dandy living printing 
reams about how we mothers and 
fathers are falling down. 

Frankly, I'm fed up. I think 
parents are people and should have 
some themselves. And I 
think something awful is being 
done to the kids. They’re told by 
these “experts” that it is perfectly 
normal for them to be “problems.” 
When my two children don’t agree 
with me, they pat me on the head, 
literally as well as figuratively, and 
mutter, “Mother, don’t be senile.” 

The other morning I was having 
the usual struggle getting my 16- 
year-old Elizabeth out of bed. As 
she emerged groggily, she said 
crossly, “I don’t know how daddy 
ever put up with you all these 
years. You're so mean.” 

Dad overheard. I pushed him 
downstairs, before his blood pres- 
sure went through the roof. Liz 
won that round. But the more | 
thought about it the more I burned. 
The old Victorian days when 
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By ABIGAIL HEATH 


Condensed from McCall’s* 


papa’s word was law were rough 
on the kids, but sometimes I can’t 
help yearning to see a youngster 
jump when I open my mouth. 
Don’t think these youngsters 
aren't aware of the ammunition 
that magazines and newspapers ar 
putting into their hands. The other 
afternoon Liz and her best friend, 
Jeannie, were poring over the eve- 
ning paper. Said Jeannie, “Here's 
another article on teen-agers. We'd 
better read it and be sure it’s on 
our side before we let the old folks 


> 


a 


see it.” 

I suppose we do seem terribly 
out of date to these kids. But it 
can’t help but hurt when they 
make it so paintully obvious. 


1953. Copyright, 1953, by McCall Corp., and 


permission. 





TEEN-AGERS . 


My husband is a very good 
dancer, and we have always en- 
joyed going out together. But not 
now when the children are along. 
If dad and I dance at a restaurant 
the children nearly die of mortifica- 
tion. The next day I am treated to 
a long lecture on trying to act 
young and only looking foolish. 

I used to take pleasure in dress- 
ing up for my husband. But now I 
don’t dare. I have to dress for my 
two teen-agers, and a grim business 
it is. Often have I had a dress or 
hat I thought was pretty smart 
until George or Liz made a face 
and said, “Oh no, mother, not 
that.” 

In some ways 18-year-old George 
is worse than Liz. He rarely brings 
a girl home to dinner. When he 
does, he goes into a tailspin about 
what I should wear, what we 
should eat, and how it should be 
served. By the time the guest ar- 
rives I am such a wreck that ev- 
erything goes wrong. 

Liz isn’t so hard to entertain for. 
When she wants a thing done she 
attends to it herself. But she is 
devastating when I have to make 
a public appearance as her mother. 
Perhaps I am going to school to 
see her teacher. Liz goes over my 
outfit with a fine-tooth comb. She 
is terrified for fear I will make a 
fool of myself before her friends, 
and she gets me in such a state that 
the chances are I do. (However, I 
suppose I should be pleased that 
she lets me appear at all. One of 





Tact Is of the Essence 


‘‘ANp you, fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger.” (St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, vi, 4.) This 
fault is the result not so much of 
excessive severity as of impa- 





tience and of ignorance of means 
best calculated to effect a desired 
correction; it is also due to the 
all too common relaxation of par- 
ental discipline which fails to 
check the growth of evil passions 
in the hearts of the younger gen- 


eration. 
From Christian Education of Youth hy 
Pope Pius XI (31 Dec. ’29). 





her classmates never took home a 
notice of the PTA meetings be- 
cause she was ashamed of the way 
her mother dressed.) 

These teen-agers are such fright- 
ful little snobs, and so righteous 
about it. We are a two-car family, 
of necessity. Dad takes the respect- 
able car to the office, and I have 
Betsy, a decrepit old sedan that we 
bought when the kids were little, 
which I use for marketing. 

As both of the children have a 
driver’s license now, Betsy. is also 
available for them to take to par- 
ties or on dates. But it has to be a 
dark night and a dire emergency 
before they will condescend to 
drive Betsy. And then they will 
park her blocks away from the 
party and skulk in on foot. (If 
Betsy were a coupe instead of a 


sedan she would be O.K. She 
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“We must return to the days 


when family life was simple and 


sincere. We must return to the 
beautiful, refreshing custom of 
family prayer. The family that 
kneels together in common pray- 
er builds a fortress against the 
angry waves of evil and tempta- 
tion. I am convinced that evil in 
the world will be reduced to the 
realm of insignificance if families 
return again to the simple, old- 


fashioned practice of daily prayer. 
J. Edgar Hoover. 


would even be chic. A used-car 
dealer told me he could sell bat- 
tered old coupes many times over.) 


Usually, the children pace the floor 

waiting for father to come home so 

they can have the family car. 
Once in a while father asserts 


himself. As punishment for 
thoughtlessness, the kids cannot use 
the car for a specified time. The 
children mope around the house as 
though in chains and feeding on 
bread and water. They hold long 
phone conversations full. of mali- 
cious digs at father and me. They 
fight with each other. They sass 
me. If they deign to talk to father, 
every sentence drips with sarcasm. 

It is far easier to give in than to 
keep the rule. But sometimes father 
is mad enough to hold out. (It’s 
easier for him. He goes to the of- 
fice.) 

And the telephone! It is, of 
course, their private property. Be- 


April 


tween the phone and radio, I feel 
punch drunk. When dad or I get a 
call, the kids actually resent it. 
They stand and glare, tapping feet 
impatiently. Dad had a_ business 
emergency one Sunday that en- 
tailed numerous long-distance calls. 
Finally, Liz tearfully accused him 
of sabotaging her social life. 

When the children were smaller 
I could enforce rules. In fact, I had 
pretty well-behaved youngsters. 
Once in a while if they got out of 
hand I could get relief by dropping 
them off at a double feature. Today 
what can I do? I nag until I am 
tired of the sound of my own 
voice. They are too big to spank. 
And they have that blissful assur- 
ance, inculcated by the new dogma, 
that Their Parents Don’t Under- 
stand Them. Whatever we do is 
automatically wrong. 

One night at dinner when we 
had guests Liz came back for six 
helpings of roast beef. Every time 
Father picked up his fork her plate 
was back for more of everything. 
We both kept glaring at her. 

She paid no attention. She even 
let out a notch in her belt. Her 
cheeks got puffy. I was embar- 
rassed. Our guests would surely 
think the only time the girl ever 
got a good dinner was when we 
had company. Dad and I both 
remonstrated with her after the 
guests left. 

The next time we had company 
for dinner Liz wouldn’t eat a 
thing. The guests kept saying how 
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good everything was and what a 
shame Liz didn’t eat. She just sat 
there, toying with a radish and a 
glass of water. When the company 
had left she said, “Did I keep my 
family from being humiliated this 
time?” 

Liz is always saying, “I can 
hardly wait until I have my own 
place, where I can do what I want 
to!” Father and I take this slap in 
the face as routine. But once in a 
while, just after I have cleaned up 
after Miss Liz, I remind her that 
having her own place will mean 
housework as well as freedom from 
supervision. 

Liz has the answer to that too. 
“That will be fun, mother. I’ll be 
doing things for myself then. It’s 
washing up your kitchen that I 
hate.” 

The summer George was 15 he 
slept unul noon every day. For 
some reason there is nothing more 
irritating than the sight of a huge 
teen-age boy sprawled in bed get- 
ting his 16 hours of shut-eye. 

Father fussed at George for be- 
ing lazy until sonny got a job. It 
was at an aircraft plant, washing 
dishes in the cafeteria. He wanted 
us to buy him a car, as the plant 
was a good 45 minutes’ drive from 
home. We compromised. I prom- 
ised to act as his private chauffeur. 

When George got home he’d 
sink down on the _ living-room 
couch. Nobody in the family or 
anywhere else ever did a day’s 
work but him. George would order 
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us to bring him refreshing drinks. 

With a dateless daughter, you 
really suffer. You can only sit and 
watch her anguish. Then along 
comes the Great Passion (some 
male she won't look at a year 
hence) and you have to watch your 
smitten daughter jump through 
hoops. You don’t dare say a word 
against him lest you get that cold 
“Mother, don’t be senile.” 

Liz’s first Big Moment, jerry, 
was fat, freckled and sarcastic. We 
forgave him, because he invited her 
to the junior prom. The night be- 
fore the dance Jerry phoned that 
he’d been taken sick and couldn’t 
go. Liz had a beautiful new tulle 
formal. While she wept, I went 
over the list of my friends who had 
male children. I finally persuaded 
one of my fellow church members 
to bully her son into dating Liz 
for the prom. Liz had an awful 
time, and | took advantage of her 
unhappiness to tell her that I hoped 
she would cross Jerry off her list. 
Liz agreed. 

The next day I walked into the 
living room to find Jerry sprawled 
Tue young daughter paid her 
mother the highest compliment 
when she introduced her as a 
speaker at a mother-and-daughter 
banquet, by saying, “She’s my 
mother. I had nothing to say 
about that. But I can choose my 
friends, and she’s first on my 
list.” 


' 
; 
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pompously on the couch. Liz, daz- 
zled and moony, was stretched out 
on the floor, gazing up into his 
freckled mug. You can’t win. 
During the years I’ve spent with 
my teen-age children growing up 
I’ve heard everything. I’ve been 
made to feel like a worm, and I 
have seen my wonderfully good- 
natured husband get so mad I real- 


Parents... 


s A composition topic in one of 
my senior English classes, I 

assigned “What's Wrong with 
Teen-agers today?” One girl start- 
ed her essay as follows: “What's 
wrong with teen-agers today? I can 
tell you in one word—parents!” 

I, a parent as well as a teacher, 
was shocked. But after talking with 
scores of teen-agers and thinking 
back on the problems they’ve dis- 
cussed with me over the years, I’m 
inclined to agree with the verdict. 

I believe that many teen-agers 
would be happier and better ad- 
justed if their parents were to 
change some of their attitudes. 

The vogue today, it seems to me, 
is to condemn teen-agers as a 
group. Let’s reverse the usual or- 
der of things and see what teen- 
agers themselves say in presenting 
a “code for parents.” 


*52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
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ly feared for his emotional stability. 

The teen-agers have had far too 
much publicity. What about poor 
mother and father, who are stand- 
ing with far more reluctant feet in 
that complex period known as mid- 
dle age? Why doesn’t someone 
write articles and hold radio for- 
ums about handling us with kid 
gloves? 


By RICHARD LACEY 
Condensed from Parent’s* 


Stop overemphasizing school 
marks. This is a universal gripe 
among teen-agers. It haunts them 
night and day in many families. 
“I work like a dog in geometry,” 
says Bob, “and I think I’m lucky 
if I get a C. But d’you suppose 
that’s good enough for my dad? 
No, sir. He was a mathematical 
genius in school, and all I hear is 
‘When are you going to make A 
in geometry?’ It gets me down.” 

Perhaps parents don’t realize 
that some of their sons and daugh- 
ters just don’t have it in them to 
get an A; many of them can’t even 
get a B. Of course, good grades 
should be encouraged, but constant 
nagging on the part of the parent 
can only cause resentment and 
eventually apathy. 

Avoid making odious compart- 
sons between your child and his 


New York City 17. November, 1952. Copyright, 1952, by the Parents 
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friends. Teen-agers 

literally grind their 

teeth when this is 
mentioned. “If I 

ever run away from 

home,” says Mary, 

“itll be because | 

want to get off by 

myself where I’m 

not always remind- 

ed of how Susan y 
does the dishes ev- 

ery night, or how Ann is always so 
sweet to her parents!” 

As in the case of school marks, 
every teen-ager obviously has dif- 
ferent and special abilities. The 
boy next door may be an outstand- 
ing athlete. But if your son doesn’t 
have the same kind of coordina- 
tion, don’t expect him to be a three- 
letter man. 

Above all, don’t make compari- 
sons between your teen-age sons 
and daughters and yourselves. Car- 
ol expressed it perfectly, I think, 
when she wrote in her composi- 
tion, “Parents should remember a 
little more and expect a little less.” 

Don’t question constantly what 
son and daughter do with their 
time. They are more apt to talk 
to you about themselves and their 
activities if you don’t seem to be 
prying into their affairs. Teen-agers 
object particularly to being quizzed 
after a date or dance. They are 
perfectly willing to tell what they 
did and where they went, if they 
can do it in their own ways; not 
if it is being dragged out of them. 


s 
5. 
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Try not to embar- 
rass your teen-age 
children in front of 
their friends. You 
can do this by over- 
praising or criticiz- 
ing them or by dis- 
cussing childhood or 
family problems in 
front of friends. 
This, so teen-agers 
say, is one of mod- 

ern parents’ greatest weaknesses. 

Practice what you preach. All 
teen-agers agree that it is exceed- 
ingly hard for them to live up to 
moral codes, rules, and laws _ if 
their own parents do not do so. 
For instance, what do you suppose 
the teen-ager sitting in the back 
seat is going to think and do if 
father drives 65 mph where the 
speed limit is 50? What is he go- 
ing to think if father explains that 
what he did was all right because 
no one was looking? 

Remember that a_ teen-ager’s 
problems and opinions are just as 
important to him as yours are to 
you. Don’t take the attitude that 
these matters are trivial merely be- 
cause he is not an adult yet. Take 
the matter of dates, for instance. 
Naturally, a certain amount of teas- 
ing is all right in any family. But 
to a teen-ager, parental kidding 
about dates or about girl or boy 
friends is definitely resented. Dates 
are serious matters to your teen- 
agers. It will help if you treat them 
as such. 
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Don’t treat your teen-ager as if 
he were still a child. Even though 
at 17 or 18 your teen-ager is not an 
adult in the literal sense of the 
word, he does have his own posi- 
tive ideas of what he wishes to do. 
Although he needs parental guid- 
ance, he should be encouraged to 
think for himself. 

Girls say that their mothers in- 
sist on picking out all their clothes. 


irH my social-work training 
and being a parent, I should 
know at least some of the answers. 
But the fact is that I have many 
moments of confusion in handling 
my own family. 

I have had to face some perplex- 
ing problems with them. So will 
you. We all meet similar problems 
in dealing with teeners. A few 
basic facts may help in the job you 
have to do at your house. 

I have watched normal, every- 
day youngsters in their own homes 
and in institutions. I have watched 
the so-called delinquent in juvenile 
courts, and after not too much 
watching, it began to dawn on me 
that these teeners are but the prod- 
ucts of the environments we pro- 
vide for them. If we want them to 
1952, Bruce 


W 


*Copyright, by the 
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Boys will tell you that their fathers 
constantly try to steer them into 
their own colleges or their own 
line of work, even when they have 
neither interest nor aptitude for it. 
If we permit our children to make 
their own choices (within reasona- 
ble limits), to think independently, 
to be self-reliant, they will not only 
get along much better in society 
but be a lot easier to live with. 


By ALVENA BURNITE 


Condensed from 
“Your Teen-Agers: 
to Survive Them’* 


How 


be good, we must talk to them 
about God. 

I've heard parents repeat the 
stock phrase, “Oh, we never discuss 
religion or politics” too often. Why 
the two things are placed in the 
same category is beyond me. And 
why should anyone fear to talk 
about God? 

It certainly doesn’t take long to 
see what’s wrong with not discuss- 
ing God. Visit the nearest juvenile 
court. Case after case comes 
through where talk of God has 
been no part of family life. 

Why not try to help our young- 
sters to see God as a Being close to 
them? We often make religion 
such a lofty business, such a chain 
of thee’s and thou’s, reignest’s and 
deignest’s, that sincerity and sim- 
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plicity are completely lost. Help the 
young people know God as the 
One to whom we have the respon- 
sibility of service and to whom we 
owe respect and appreciation for 
just being. 

Help them to realize that God 
is both loving and just; that He 
knows us better than we know 
ourselves; that all He wants from 
us is good will, willingness to try, 
and a decent amount of gratitude. 

In the good old horse-and-buggy 
days, everyone from Uncle Eben- 
ezer to the baby piled into the one- 
horse shay and went to church. The 
whole tribe piled into their own 
pew each Sunday morning. The 
move ot the past 50 years from 
rural to urban living has left few- 
er of these “sharing” experiences. 

How goes it at your house? Does 
mother trudge out first so that she 
can get the usual chores going for 
the day? Does dad drag himself 
out a little later? Do Betty and 
Joey, by hook or by crook, get to 
the children’s Mass, and the two 
teen-agers barge into a late one to 
see the rest of the guys and gals? 
Let’s get back to the horse-and- 
buggy days if that’s the case. Fam- 
ily life includes much sharing in 
all realms of living, and first and 
foremost should be in church. 

Many pastors set aside a special 
Mass for children. This plan may 
be worth while; it may all have 
good reasons back of it. But the 
fact is that it has broken up family 
churchgoing, and that is not good. 
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Perhaps the best you can do now 
is to try to make at least one a 
month the family Sunday. 

In our house we had the usual 
trouble in finding time to gather 
our flock together for a formal 
session of prayer. After a family 
powwow, the vote in favor of the 
daily Rosary was Yea, but when 
to say it was the problem. I missed 
as much as anyone. But the littlest 
one had the bright idea that we 
could say it while doing the dinner 
dishes. Her motive might have 
been to get a little help from every- 
one, but nevertheless it worked. 
Each one took a turn at leading 
the Rosary. Once the phone rang 
about midway in our prayers and 
the answerer in her confusion 
screamed Amen into the mouth- 
piece. But the moral of the tale is 
that family prayer can be arranged. 

Has this ever happened to you? 
You have a flock of neighborhood 
children in for a lunch. All are 
seated and ready to go, when the 
little hostess stops the anticipated 
rush by saying grace. You look 


Dr. P. W. Alexander, dean of 
East Tennessee College, asked 700 
college freshmen to state anony- 
mously what they thought of their 
parents. This is what nearly all 
teen-agers, according to Dr. Alex- 
ander, had to say: Parents are too 


lenient with them. 


Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
(Dec., ’52). 
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around and at least three jaws drop 
in surprise. Then a week later you 
meet the mother of one of the 
children, who comments, “Julie 
tells me your daughter said grace 
the other day before luncheon. 
How sweet!” About then you 
would probably like to use some 
sweet talk back, but being a lady, 
you humbly say, “Oh yes, that’s 
the custom at our house.” It’s hard 
to avoid the emphasis on our. 

Try the grace habit. What the 
teen-agers get at home they will 
carry into their own family living 
later on. And unfortunately, in 
too many cases, that is all they will 
carry into it. 


I get positively numb when I 
hear the preachy type of approach 
to religion. The kind of, “My girl, 
you're bound for hell acting like 
that.” No, you can’t throw it at 
them. Everything that concerns re- 
ligion must be treated with warmth 
and understanding. The children 
must begin to see in your attitude 
a way of life; a way that is worth 
using. Teeners are floundering any- 
way, and if you have not found the 
way to use religion within yourself 
then you'll all run into difficulty. 

If you have introduced God to 
your family, you have begun the 
most important part of your par- 
ental responsibility. 


7s. struck TO 


+2 sapinc and hearing reports about corruption in government, increase in 
* © crime, and what to do about juvenile delinquency brought to my mind 
a quotation from David R. Piper.* It seems to me that he has the remedy. 
The home is the cornerstone of life. It is there that we lay the foundation 
which largely determines what the man will be. 


If you want to reform society, don’t mount a soapbox. Go home and make 
home a little society patterned on the great ideal you believe in. If you want 
law and order and wise government, make your home a place of order, re- 
spect, and reverence for God and for authority. If you want a Christian 
world, start with Christlike attitudes and relations in the home. 


*New Century Leader (Nov. '38). 
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frab Plight iu Palestine 


DP’s in the Holy Land look to you for aid 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


‘N ANCIENT HEBRON, in the 
stormy Near East, is a place 
~~ called Solomon’s Kitchen. The 
Kitchen has a tradition. The story 
goes that King Solomon once vis- 
ited Hebron. He was so deeply im- 
pressed by the devotion of the peo- 
ple despite their deep poverty that 
he left sufficient money to allow 
the poor among them a daily meal. 
Then he ordained that this was to 
continue “until the end of the 
world,” 

The traditional meal was con- 
tinued; daily through the centuries 
the Hebron poor 
have been fed. But — 
three years ago it 
was very clear that 
to this city, as to 
other unhappy places 
in the Near East, the 


raged all about them; ~~~ 


food was lacking, 
and the community 
could no longer con- 
tinue the beloved 
tradition. 

Then, fittingly on 
Christmas eve, Unit- 


ed Nations’ trucks came to Hebron, 

and Solomon’s Kitchen was able to 
carry on. 

But, of course, trucks soon empty. 

Others come and planes fly in, and 

all are soon emptied. The people 

are fed; sickness is held at bay. 

But the expedients are all tempo- 

rary. For there are no real homes 

for the fugitives in the Near East; 

everywhere are tents, temporary 

shelters for outcasts far from old 

homes. Rarely can work be found. 

Today, more than 850,000 refu- 

gees crowd the Near East, and 

after four years many 

of them are still help- 

less and homeless. In 

1948 in the streets of 

Jordan more than 

2,000 refugee  chil- 

dren ran about unre- 

strained. Today 

things are a little bet- 

ter for them, thanks 

in part to an emer- 

gency school system. 

Refugee teachers 

educate any children 

who come to them, 

Moslem, Christian, 

non-Christian. A mo- 
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bile clinic, flying the papal flag, 
treks each week over more than 
500 miles through the villages. Its 
expenses are in great part taken 
care of by the Pontifical Mission 
for Palestine. It was established by 
the Holy Father, and has member- 
ship in many Christian countries. 
It receives relief supplies from 
American Catholics through War 
Relief Services-National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

There are not many Catholics 
in the Moslem land of Jordan. 
They number some 50,000 among 
the refugees helped by the Pontif- 
ical Mission, although nearly 


300,000 is the terrible total of Arab 
refugees. But working among them 


are 2,000 unpaid volunteers, priests, 
nuns, Brothers, and also a team of 
Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions. 
All fulfill every day the verse from 
the Bible, “Caritas urget nos.” For 
the thing which has aided these 
suffering people in their exile is 
that quality of caritas, the pitying 
love of the nations which have for 
those which have not. Many fam- 
ilies live in tents, and sometimes in 
holes in the ground. In Syria, near- 
ly 1,000 people live in the cata- 
combs under an old Roman 
amphitheater. Most of them can’t 
find work. The fields they planted, 
the jobs they used to have, are 
many miles behind them, often in 
another country. Sometimes there 
is no work even for those who‘have 
always lived in the towns. 
Money, clothing, and medicine 
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must, therefore, come from other 
lands. The need has been contin- 
uous and expanding. For instance, 
our government sent $16 million 
to be spent on the refugees in Pal- 
estine; it was used up in less than 
six months. That is why voluntary 
organizations, such as these formed 
by U. S. Catholics, must work on 
and receive support. 

Monsignor McMahon, head of 
the Pontifical Mission for Palestine, 
said his own appeals will continue 
“until the misery that haunted me 
for the four months I spent there 
comes to an end.” Cardinal Spell- 
man recently visited that sad re- 
gion. He said that nowhere in the 
world, even in China, had he found 
camps in such a plight as those of 
the Arab refugees from Palestine. 
He trudged through mud to visit 
tent after tent. The DP Arabs, he 
said, were very aware that people 
were trying hard to help them. 

In Arab hearts is one firm con- 
viction: that in the end they will 
return to their own beloved homes 
again. The great majority were not 
always homeless. These are not the 
beggars of which every country 
has its share. Many had good 
homes and good jobs, and were 
happy in their daily life. 

War came. It is true that had the 
Arabs won they would have thrown 
out the Jews; as it is, they are de- 
feated. They fled, and sometimes 
their children were separated from 
them. Now they must exist on 
charity. 
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The voluntary helpers say that 
often they cannot wait for people 
to come to the soup kitchen or for 
children to come to the temporary 
school; they must go out to them, 
for some are ashamed to beg. 

Letters written to the New York 
ofices of War Relief Services- 
NCWC by Catholic Arabs in Pal- 
estine or Lebanon prompt both 
tears and rejoicing. “You do not 
know us,” runs one letter of sur- 
prised gratitude, “but your heart 
is human and your feelings for us 
as refugees is touching. I pray to 
God to be able to repay you.” An- 
other says, “My wife and I feel 
such a comfortable sensation that 
there are still people to care for the 
fate of the refugees.” 

Letter after letter lists the terri- 
ble difficulties. “My family is seven, 
and I am two years without work.” 
“My children are all barefooted, 
with no decent clothes, and the 
tents are cold. I trust that God will 
look after us and find a way for us 
to settle down.” “We left every- 
thing in our house and escaped 
over the bodies of dead people.” 
A mother laments, “Children were 
forced from their beds in their be- 
loved homes in Palestine to be 
packed like sardines in unsteady 
boats on raging seas.” A young 
woman writes, “It is hard to have 
had much and now nothing. My 
poor father weeps for his lost home 
and shop.” 

Despite the utter lack of even 
the barest necessities, there is touch- 
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ing gratitude in the letters. There 
is the promise often of gifts to be 
sent in happier times, “when we 
go home again.” “As soon as we 
return to our land where our holy 
Christ was born I will send you a 
souvenir,” they write, or, “If we 
go to Palestine in the future we 
will send you some holy gifts 
from the grave of Christ.” And 
from Beirut comes this: “The heart 
will remember this gift given in 
these dificult days. Far from our 
home, we possess nothing, as if we 
are newly born in this age of dark- 
ness. You are the first whose help 
has entered our home, a house that 
always had plenty and _ helped 
many, and your help will never be 
forgotten.” 

“I send you a cross from this holy 
land, as you are so far away from 
it,” wrote one who had been aided. 
“We all offer you our best regards, 
and may God crown your days 
with white blossoms.” 

There are great emergencies. A 
railroad wreck injures many. A 
tornado sweeps away homes. An 
earthquake destroys towns and peo- 
ple. But such catastrophes are of 
nature. Conditions such as those 
which exist in Palestine are man 
made, and make for strained emo- 
tions. It is tragically true that no 
country offered a part of their ter- 
ritory as a home for those who had 
fled the horror of the nazi regime. 
It is also tragically true that many 
among the Arabs today look over 
the borders at their former homes 


- 
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and fields with desolation in their 
hearts. 

But for justice and eventual ad- 
justments they must wait for future 
decisions. What needs to be done 
right now is to ignore as much as 
possible the arguments, and first 
bind the wounds. Many have aided 
in doing this, government organ- 
izations of various lands and re- 
ligious groups. But War Relief 
Services- NCWC received word in 
January from the Department of 
State that they have “furnished two 
thirds of the voluntary relief ship- 
ments sent to the Near East since 
last Thanksgiving.” This was, for 
one thing, the result of the previous 
Thanksgiving appeal. That drive 
had made possible the sending of 
900,000 pounds of usable clothing 
and blankets to the centers at Haifa 
and Beirut. 

Word came that this had arrived 
at a wonderful time. There had 
been terrible storms all through 
these areas, sometimes destroying 
or badly injuring the tent cities. 
The now twice homeless were tak- 
en into churches and warehouses. 
The clothing which had just come 
was a godsend, saving many from 
illness and exposure. 

The Holy Father, in distress at 
the loss of homes by so many inno- 
cent victims, spoke some years ago 
to both sides. He said, “The cir- 
cumstances of these exiles is so un- 
certain that they cannot much 
longer endure.” That was in 1950, 
and today the situation is as black 
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as ever, the one certainty being 
that help must continue. 

The Holy Father begged the 
world for still more help for Pal- 
estine. “We exhort all great and 
noble hearts to help with all their 
strength these outcasts who are a 
prey to distress and misery.” And 
then he spoke warningly to the 
victors. He who had taken their 
children into the shelter of the 
Vatican when they were the vic- 
tims, could speak thus. “We ad- 
dress a pressing appeal to those in 
responsibility in order that justice 
be done to all those who, hunted 
from their homes by the whirlwind 
of war, have no other desire than 
to take up again a peaceful life.” 

Since of all those aided, only 
180,000 are Christian, the charity 
of the Church in the Near East is 
well fulfilling its title of catholic, 
that is, universal. The great Bos- 
suet said that the Church is “Christ 
poured out and communicated to 
men.” That is what those devoted 
people, priests and nuns, volunteers 
who share the woes of Moslem and 
Christian alike, are doing. That is 
what in this land of ours, un- 
touched by such misery, we must 
do; we must give, for we have it 
to give. 

On Laetare Sunday, each year, 
the Bishops’ Fund asks, through 
the War Relief Services-NCWC 
and the Bishops’ Emergency Relief 
committee, the help of Catholics 
for their suffering fellow men in 
other lands. The Near East is one. 
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For many this will be the sixth 
year of exile, of wandering in 
camps in alien lands, of hunger and 
sickness in both body and soul. 
Again this year American Cath- 
olics are asked to answer this ap- 
peal of the Holy Father and their 
bishops and priests to aid suffering 
victims of war and displacement. 
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It is very fitting that the day 
selected for this appeal should be 
Laetare Sunday. This day is the 
one day in somber Lent when joy 
fills a sorrowing Church and when 
the rose-colored vestments of hope 
are worn. Catholics should do their 
share toward bringing joy and 
hope to a sorrowing people. 








Hearts Are Trumps 


AST SUMMER, While working as police reporter for the Galveston Tribune, 
I began devoting some tree time to visiting charity patients in one of 
the city’s hospitals. 

One night I went to visit, planning to stay only a short time. It had 
been a hot, tiring day and I had to be up at six. 

But I found one helpless patient in great discomfort, his rumpled bed- 
ding pressing against his bed sores. Two persons were needed to settle him 
comfortably, one to lift him, one to arrange the bedding. The single orderly 
was busy with more serious cases; I stayed on, waiting for him. 

An hour went by, then two. When he finally came, it was long past 
the time I had hoped to be home. I left the hospital irritable at having to 
face the morning sleepy. 

Next day at work a nurse from the hospital telephoned me. There was 
at the hospital, she informed me, a woman patient, apparently a victim of a 
stroke, who had been found wandering in her nightgown on a city street 
three days before, unable to talk or identify herself. Couldn’t the paper 
help her? 

It was a headline story, and, since every news agency in town had missed 
it, a nice “scoop.” After the story broke, a friend of the unidentified woman 
recognized her picture in the paper and ended the story happily. 

There are three hospitals in Galveston. The nurse’s phone call that fol- 
lowed my small kindness to a sick man was the only call I ever received from 
any of the hospitals, during a year and a half on the police beat. 

William E. McClinton, 
For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 
kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot 
be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. 











In the tiny Yugoslav village of Krasic, Sisters do the housekeeping for 
Cardinal Stepinac and the parish priest with whom the cardinal lives. 








Stepinac Speaks 


‘The situation of the Church here in Yugoslavia is not 
at all better than in Russia or the satellite countries.”’ 


As told to TRAUDL LESSING 
A the 24 bishops and arch- 


bishops who were appointed 
cardinals by the Pope on Jan. 12 
the most widely known is one of 
those who was unable to go to 
Rome, Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, 
of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

To Catholics the world over he 
is the Church’s last pillar in com- 
munist Yugoslavia, a man who has 
suffered for his faith, a modern 
martyr to his convictions. 

Prior to his elevation to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, Archbishop Step- 
inac presented his own view of 
the situation in Yugoslavia, and 
explained his refusal to go to Rome. 
“I cannot go to Rome to receive 
the cardinal’s hat from the hands 
of the Pope. I cannot, nor do I 
wish to go, because I cannot leave 
my people. 

“To leave Yugoslavia in these 
times would mean to abandon my 
post and to abandon my people. 
I do not wish to ask any favors 
for myself from the Yugoslav au- 
thorities; but even if my demand 
for a visa were granted, I need only 
remember the fate of my former 
secretary to keep me from leaving. 

“When my former secretary ac- 
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companied the papal nuncio, Mon- 
signor Marcone, to Rome in 1945, 
I had been assured previously that 
nothing stood in the way of his 
return; but when he asked for his 
re-entry visa, the Yugoslav legation 
in Rome refused his application. 
He was never able to return and 
is now living in the U.S. 

“I shall stay here, if need be, 
until my death. In these times, 
when the Catholic Church all over 
Eastern Europe and Russia is in 
need of every one of her servants, 
no one must leave his post. I have 
nothing to fear; I have been near 
death, and the end must come 
sooner or later. I have no fear of 
men. 

“I do not know whether the 
Holy Father expected me to come 
to Rome or not. I have very little 
contact with the outside world now- 
adays, and have not, for under- 
standable reasons, used the Yugo- 
slav mails for more than six years. 

“All I know is that I must stand 
by my people in their hour of need. 
Nothing, not even the Yugoslav 
state’s breach with the Vatican, can 
change my fate nor deprive me of 
any support. My only support is 





God. My nomination to the rank 
of cardinal will change nothing in 
my life. I do not know how or 


whether my cardinal’s insignia will 
be sent to me, nor whether my 


nomination is going to be made 
official by message or letter. Most 
probably no messenger would ever 
get through to this village, even if 
he could get a visa into Yugoslavia 
in the first place. 

“But all this does not matter. 
These are all outward signs of 
which I have no need. My simple 
life will remain the same, this life 
among the good people of Krasic. 
We shall not even be able to pro- 
vide the chair which, by a cen- 
tury-old custom, is reserved in every 
cardinal’s residence for a possible 
visit from the Pope. 

“After years of struggle I have 
found relative peace in this village 


childhood. It 


where I spent my 


has not changed much since that 
time. Krasic still has about 500 
inhabitants. 

“More houses have electric light 
now in the village. When I was 
a boy, the power plant had just 
been built in the small town near 
by. The village suffered badly dur- 
ing the war. Every fighting force 
in the country passed through soon- 
er or later: the Germans first, then 
the Ustashis, then the partisans, 
and even General Vlassov’s Cos- 
sacks. Fighting went back and 
forth over Krasic, and on one day, 
New Year’s day, 1943, the villagers 
buried 195 men, Ustashis and par- 
tisans, just beyond the last houses. 

“In 1944 the church was dam- 
aged by a German bomb which 
landed just above the altar. We 
have repaired the roof, but cannot 
do much more because public col- 
lections for Church purposes are 








forbidden. Otherwise, the people of 
Krasic would long ago have com- 
pletely rebuilt their church. 

“Here live a good people, strong 
and unshaken in their Catholic 
faith. None of them has as yet 
joined an agricultural “cooperative;’ 


they want no part of this, and no- 
body can force them into it. Here 
in Krasic it would be impossible 
for the state to appoint vicar gen- 
erals, as has happened in Hungary. 
The people would only despise the 
false vicars. They know that no- 


Yugoslav propagandists are charging that Cardinal Stepinac col- 
laborated with the Yugoslay wartime government in the forcible 
conversion of Orthodox Serbs. But documents in the hands of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C., reveal 
these facts. 

In 1941, when the Pavelic regime announced that members of 
the Orthodox Church in Croatia must become Latin-rite Catholics, 
Cardinal Stepinac reminded his clergy that no one can become a 
convert under duress. 

He wrote four letters to Pavelic and the minister of the interior 
protesting cruelties perpetrated against the Orthodox, and appointed 
ecclesiastical committees to investigate each conversion to determine 
that it was made sincerely and freely. 

On three occasions Nazi and Ustashi authorities asked the Pope 
to remove Stepinac from his post because he had antagonized Pavelic 


and Hitler. 





“These are a good people 


body can appoint vicar generals 
except the Holy Father. 
“I feel safe among these people 


here, safe and at peace. Of course, 
church and rectory are patrolled 
day and night by policemen. All 
my visitors have to pass police in- 
spection before reaching the vil- 
lage; but few of them have been 
stopped until recently. Now, since 
the state’s breach with Rome, there 
have been hardly any visitors at all. 

“Bishop Lach, who directs the 
diocese of Zagreb during my ab- 
sence, has been prevented from 
coming this week, although he 
made three attempts in the last few 
days. Obviously, I have had too 
many visitors for the authorities’ 
taste. There have been many for- 
eigners, priests, journalists and 
others, who came to see me; but 
even so I don’t think a foreigner 
can ever realize what life here 


strong and unshaken in their Catholic faith.” 


means for a Yugoslav subject. For- 
eigners are under the protection 
of their legations, they may pass 
through the country and _ leave 
again, but we have to stay here. 

“I have repeated it over and over 
again, and shall continue to say, 
that the situation of the Church 
here in Yugoslavia is not at all 
better than in Russia or the satel- 
lite countries. Certainly, the church 
here is not locked with a key, but 
it is not open, either, and that is 
a great difference. 

“They say this is a democracy, 
with freedom of worship for every- 
one. Why then do they watch 
closely who goes to church? Why 
do they take disciplinary measures 
against the churchgoing civil serv- 
ants, teachers, doctors, officers? 
Why did they expel girls from the 
Zagreb teachers’ college because 
they had been seen in church and 
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were therefore ‘not fit to teach’? 
Is this freedom? 

“Furthermore, I am convinced 
that almost all Catholic priests who 
have thus far joined the state-spon- 
sored priests’ associations have been 
forced to do so under utmost pres- 
sure. I can imagine what threats 
were used to make them go to 
Belgrade, train fare paid and all, 
to be present at the “founding 
conference” of that organization. 

“If you want to know about 
their methods, think of the Bishop 
of Ljubljana, who was attacked 
during a train trip a few months 
back. Someone poured gasoline 
over him and set fire to his clothes; 
he was horribly burned and was 
in critical condition for days. Think 
of another bishop who was ques- 
tioned by the secret police for 30 
hours. These are the methods of 
terror and intimidation used in 


this country against the Church. 

“I know that the state also claims 
to have spent millions of dinars 
on the repair of churches and their 
art treasures damaged during the 
war. Whatever the state may have 
spent on such churches has been 
taken back tenfold in taxation. 

“Everywhere in the country, par- 
ishes are being heavily taxed now- 
adays. They hoped that, if they 
could not crush our spirit, they 
could force us to our knees by tax- 
ation. They have taken all the 
Church’s estates, and still the tax 
burden is so high that no parish 
could ever pay up. 

“The priests may be forced to 
sell their last poor belongings, but 
there is one thing they can be sure 
of: their villagers will never let 
the parish priests starve. 

“Even if the government has 
spent money on rebuilding church- 


Just outside Krasic two policemen stop cars on the road. They take down complete informa- 
tion on all travelers. Some visitors are permitted to enter the village, others are turned back. 





The cardinal preaches in the village church. 


es, churches are not our chief need. 
The Church has often been forced 
underground. For centuries Mass 
was offered in the catacombs of 
Rome and other cities. There is 
no need of churches for the sur- 
vival of the Church. What we need 
is freedom for Catholic education, 
and freedom to go to Mass. 

“The Yugoslav authorities also 
claim that the Commission for Re- 
ligious Questions created by the 
state will be able to regulate rela- 
tions between all churches and the 
state and make a compromise pos- 
sible. From the point of view of 
the Catholic Church, this commis- 
sion has nothing to decide at all. 

“I know of no one in the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, with the exception 
of the so-called president of that 
commission, Monsignor Ritig, who 


would be willing to come to a com- 
promise under present conditions. 
The commission can under no cir- 
cumstances propose or carry out 
such a compromise, because no 
change in our policy here is pos- 
sible without consent of the Holy 
See. It is not we who make policy 
here, and any change in our atti- 
tude, any proposals for a compro- 
mise or a solution, in fact, any 
concordat or modus vivendi, must 
come from the Vatican. Without 
the Pope’s consent we will not 
budge from our present position. 

“What we ask here in Yugo- 
slavia, what we always claimed as 
the Catholic Church’s basic de- 
mands, have remained the same 
throughout recent years. We de- 
mand the right of Catholic educa- 
tion for children of Catholic par- 
ents, that is, free Catholic schools; 
freedom of religious teaching; and 
the possibility of Scripture lessons 
either in school or in the rectory, 
if no local Catholic school exists. 
We demand the right of a free 
Catholic press and the abolition of 
obligatory civil marriage. 

“I want to stress this again and 
again. Ever since its foundation, 
we have done nothing against the 
new Yugoslav state. But we shall 
fight until death for the rights of 
the Catholic Church.” 


At White Plains, 
was named after Cardinal 


N. Y., this school 
Stepinac. 
































Korea: Operation Kid-Lift 


Marine Air Group 12 thought of a way to save the lives of Korean babtes 
—and everybody pitched in 


By Compr. WitiiaM J. Leperer, usN, and Ne_te Keys Perry 
y 


Condensed from the Ladies’ Home Journal* 


HE MESS HALL was suddenly 
quiet. Expectant marines had 
watched the radioman hand a dis- 
patch to the commanding officer, 
Col. L. S. Moore. The colonel 
glanced at the paper and smiled. 
“Boys, we've got it.” Then he read 
the message aloud, “Opération Kid- 
Lift is authorized subject to com- 
bat requirements.” 
What Marine Air Group 12 had 
was official permis- 
sion to go ahead with 
its highly unofficial 
plan for helping Ko- 
rean orphans. North 
of the 38th parallel, 
in a no man’s land 
ravaged by the pas- 
sage of four armies, 
the children clung to 
life with terrible te- 
nacity. Their parents 
had fled, or died, and 
many of the children 
died, too. But some 
had managed to sur- 
vive, living like ani- 
mals, foraging in the 
snow for bark and 


*Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


December, 


scraps of frozen garbage. In the 

cruel Korean winter, it was a won- 
der that any of them were alive. 

Air Group 12 is stationed near 

Kangnung, just below the 38th 

parallel. It is the UN’s northern- 

most airstrip, and every day the 

fighter planes roar off on their 

deadly mission with monotonous 

regularity. The marines had first 

heard about the children from a 

sanitation officer for 

the United Nations 

Civil Assistance com- 

mission, Korea 

(uncack). “We are 

bringing out as many 

as we can to the or- 

phanage at Kang- 

nung, but it’s a rug- 

ged business. The trip 

takes 12 hours by 

truck, and it is cold, 

rough, and danger- 

ous; many of the 

children can’t  sur- 

vive the ride. Even 

when we get them 

here, it’s the old story 

of no money, clothes, 

1952. Copyright 1952 by the Curtis 


Publishing Co., and reprinted with permission, 
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food, decent housing, nor anyone 
to care for them properly. But at 
least it’s better than what they’ve 
been. used to.” 

That was when Sgt. Harry Ball 
had his brainstorm. “Hey, we can 
do something about that. Why 
couldn’t we take a plane in there 
and haul out a whole batch of 
kids? An hour hop would be a lot 
easier than that truck ride.” 

Somebody added, “Sure, and 
after we get them to the orphan- 
age, we can take turns helping look 
after them. It would be kind of 
nice to have something to do in 
your spare time.” 

That got a laugh. The business 
of war goes on 24 hours a day; 
daily fighter missions must be 
flown without interruption, planes 
must be serviced and repaired, run- 
ways swept clear of snow, and the 
routine activities necessary to main- 
tain a base for 1,000 men must go 
on. Yet Harry Ball’s idea spread 
quickly—everybody wanted to help. 

The chaplains were as eager as 
the others, but they felt that there 
might be still another difficulty, 
red tape. “The brass will think 
we're crazy, asking permission to 
send planes into no man’s land, 
where there isn’t even a landing 
strip.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said 
Colonel Moore, reaching for a mes- 
sage blank. “We can’t lose anything 
by asking.” 

Within an hour and a half the 
reply was back. And that’s how the 


men of Marine Air Group 12 be- 
came foster fathers to about 200 
homeless children. 

The optimistic marines decided 
that they could handle all the chil- 
dren uncack could round up. They 
made hurried repairs in the Kang- 
nung orphanage, collected blankets 
and oversize clothing from each 
other, and wangled food from the 
commissary. Back at base after a 
day of fighting, men worked at 
night making small overcoats from 
old blankets. One of the leather- 
necks, whose childhood was not 
long past, made slingshots, and 
others carved wooden horses. For 
the girls, cleaning rags from the 
planes were laboriously stitched and 
stuffed to become Raggedy Ann 
dolls. They took empty tomato cans 
and bent them into molds, and the 
cook baked little cakes shaped 
like animals and fat little men. The 
cooky men even had slant eyes. 

At last the uNcack team, which 
had gone ahead by truck, sent 
word that it had a group of chil- 
dren rounded up. Before dawn the 
next morning, two navy nurses 
and a navy doctor were flown by 
helicopter to the wreckage of a 
town north of the 38th parallel. It 
was cold and windy, but by full 
daylight they had their equipment 
set up and were busy delousing the 
children. Soon a big marine trans- 
port plane appeared. It circled and 
slid into a rough landing less than 
ten yards from the frozen river. 

From a lean-to, Doctor Hunter, 
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of uncack, led 50 half-clad, ema- 
ciated, and unwilling children. They 
looked the plane over with wary 
eyes and stubbornly refused to go 
aboard. From the plane Chaplain 
Weidler coaxed them with candy 
and toys, but still they held back. 
Finally Doctor Hunter lifted a 
boy in by force; then the others, 
evidently deciding that they had no 
choice, filed silently aboard. The 
eight and nine-year-olds carried the 
babies. The fearful youngsters were 
so thin that it was impossible to 
strap safety belts tightly enough; 
the crew members had to stuff pil- 
lows around them. 

The plane took off, barely clear- 
ing the edge of the field with the 
aid of the strong wind. Aloft, the 
wind ceased to be a blessing, for 
the children were violently airsick. 
Nothing came up, however. They 
hadn’t eaten for days. 

At last they landed at MAG 12, 
the door swung open, and Chap- 
lain Weidler stuck his head out. 
As the ramp moved against the 
plane he lifted out a Korean boy 
about five years old and stood him 
on the landing. 

“You should have seen the kid,” 
Sgt. Bobby Hodge, of Enka, N.C., 
told me. “He had on a ragged sort 
of loincloth and an old shirt. And 
nothing else, with that icy wind 
blowing. He looked like a little old 
man who hadn’t ever washed; the 
only clean parts of him were the 
streaks on his cheeks where he’d 
been crying. 


April 


“He stood there a second, with 
everybody watching him and not 
quite knowing what to do. Then 
Big Sam jerked off his flight jacket 
and rushed up the ramp. He wrap- 
ped the jacket around the boy and 
picked him up like he was a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of diamonds or 
something. The kid didn’t do a 
thing, even with Big Sam hugging 
him. He didn’t smile or cry or 
move; just let himself get picked 
up like he was half dead. 

“The chaplain had another one 
ouf by then, a little girl about 
three. She was barefoot and shiver- 
ing, and no wonder! The poor 
little thing wore only a dirty old 
scrap of a towel, and a little ribbon 
in her hair. “This one’s for me,” 
I yelled, but a couple of other guys 
beat me to her. The chaplain said 
we'd scare the children to ceath, 
and they were already scared 
enough. We quieted down, and 
lined up by the ramp. As soon as 
a kid came out the next man in 
line would wrap him in his coat 
and carry him over to the mess 
hall.” 

Sgt. Rulon Arrigona, of Ingle- 
wood, Calif., took up the story. 
“Boy, those skinny little frozen 
kids hit me hard. I was trying to 
take pictures of them leaving the 
plane, but my eyes got awfully wet. 
I didn’t want the other guys to see 
me bawling, so I turned away, and 
bumped into Colonel Moore and 
Colonel Aggerback. They were 
sniffling, too; I went back to taking 
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pictures, even if I couldn’t see to 
point the camera.” 

The mess hall is a big Quonset 
hut with a potbellied oil stove in 
the middle and scrubbed wooden 
benches along the sides. Here 50 
marines brought 50 apathetic chil- 
dren; unsmiling and passive, they 
accepted the candy and toys with- 
out a spark of interest. The marines 
started getting them into makeshift 
clothing to protect them against 
the bitter cold, but the children 
didn’t lift arms or legs to help. 
Even the babies lay still—no crying 
nor fussing. 

The starving youngsters were 
seated at the long tables before 
bowls of hot rice; they looked at 


the food as if they didn’t see it. 
Not one lifted a spoon. The puz- 
zled marines fed them, but the chil- 


dren took the rice and chewed 
mechanically, staring blankly into 
space. 

Finally one of the older boys 
bravely shouted something in Ko- 
rean. 

“What does he want?” Chaplain 
Weidler asked the interpreter. 

“He says the North Korean sol- 
diers told them how it would be. 
The Americans are fattening them 
before they eat them.” 

“Tell them we love them. Tell 
them we are their new parents.” 

The interpreter climbed on a ta- 
ble and talked. A hesitant smile 
broke out here and there. A giggle 
came from a far corner. Some rem- 
nant of the faith of childhood tri- 
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umphed over the cold and hunger 
and distrust, and they believed him. 
A tiny girl snuggled up to her 
marine and began gulping rice. 
Soon all the children were eating 
and laughing. When they had eaten 
every grain, not too much at first 
because of their shrunken stomachs, 
the chaplain sang a song. The chil- 
dren didn’t know a word, of course, 
but they mimicked the words and 
motions. They were still singing 
when the marines piled them into 
trucks and drove off to the orphan- 
age. 

Marine Air Group 12 thus took 
on 50 new responsibilities. To start 
the ball rolling, all hands wrote 
home to their families, churches, 
and friends. For two days the mail 
clerk had the biggest outgoing mail 
ever. The response was immediate. 
In Danville, Calif., the superintend- 
ent of schools sent to each parent 
a copy of his letter, and soon 73 
big packages were on their way to 
Korea. Mrs. W. A. Pearson, of 
Denton, Tex., answered her son’s 
letter with an enormous bundle of 
clothes by air mail, postage $24. 
A church telegraphed that 800 
pounds of clothing were on the 
Way. 

Meanwhile, the marines were 
busy, too. Ordnance men took crates 
which had contained 1,000-pound 
bombs and turned them into junior- 
size bunks, tables, and chairs. Ma- 
rine carpenters laid floors in the 
orphanage and installed windows 
and doors. 
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A private whose main joy thus 
far had been his handlebar mus- 
tache, 13 inches from tip to tip, 
sent a picture of it to his Kiwanis 
club at home. They auctioned it 
off, and sent him $100 for the or- 
phanage. A 20% levy went onto 
all poker winnings, and the fund 
kept growing. It had to—two weeks 
later they brought in another plane- 
load of children. 

The ham-fisted marines change 
pants, supervise baths, play with 
the children, sing with them, and 
teach them English. 

Sunday is children’s day at MAG 
12. The marines are hosts, but the 
children contribute in their own 


way. One Sunday they put on a 
play depicting the life of Christ. 


They managed it with no props 
except a large wooden cross. But 
their costumes were really special, 
and they had used charcoal and 
some kind of dye for make-up. At 
first it was funny to watch them, 
but they put so much emotion into 
it that it got close to you in a seri- 
ous sort of way. I suppose feelings 
are near the surface in a place like 
that, but those kids were good. 
After the five-year-old who repre- 
sented our Lord left the stage, car- 
rying the cross, the other children 
walked slowly to the altar, holding 
lighted candles and chanting Adeste 
Fidelis. 

Later in the afternoon I took a 
jeep to Kangnung to photograph 
the children. Along with me came 
an interpreter and a couple of ma- 


rines who had “diaper duty.” When 
the jeep drew up, every child tried 
to push out onto the balcony to 
welcome their “American fathers.” 

A Korean who was standing in 
front of the building walked over 
to our jeep and tugged at my 
sleeve. He pointed excitedly toward 
the children and shouted. “If the 
communist soldiers could see this 
orphanage, they’d throw away their 
guns and go back to their farms 
and factories.” 

He paused impressively. “I know 
what I say. I used to be a soldier 
in a communist labor battalion. | 
carried Russian ammunition to the 
front and helped repair railroad 
lines. I worked for the communists 
because they told us that Americans 
were evil people. 

“Last month I came back to 
Kangnung on furlough to see my 
family. | saw the American ma- 
rines who are fathers and mothers 
to these poor children. At first I 
did not believe it but I watched, 
and then I deserted the communist 
army. They had told me lies.” 

Before leaving MAG 12, I had 
another talk with Colonel Moore. 
Thanking him for all his help, I 
said, “I’m not a commentator, but 
I want to make a prophecy. Long 
after the war is over, Koreans, both 
North and South, will talk about 
the marine ‘American fathers’ and 
what they did for the children. 
They will remember it after the 
graves are green and forgotten, and 
it will be retold from father to son.” 
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His task ts to make Italy more 
than a geographical expression 


De Gasperi: 


Statesman of the Dark Hours 


By G. E. JONES 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine* 


TALY’s PREMIER, Alcide de Gas- 
peri, is a man of monumental 
patience. Until recently, he and 
his family continued to live in the 
modest apartment 
they had occupied 
before he became 
prime minister. 


One of his neigh- 


bors was an aging, 
pro-royalist count- 
ess. 

The countess held 
him personally re- 
sponsible for the 
monarchy’s down- 
fall in 1946. She 
used to put her gar- 
bage pail in de Gas- 
peri’s hallway, greet 
him with abuse 
when he came home at night, and 
bang out the Royal March and 
Beethoven’s Funeral March on her 
piano while the prime minister 
worked on state papers late at 
night. Patiently de Gasperi always 
stepped around the garbage pail, 
nodded in response to her abuse, 


and closed both ears to her music. 

Patience has marked his regime 
more than anything else; how he 
has succeeded is a question which 

defies mere politics. 
He is a pale, gaunt, 
and harsh-featured 
man. His speeches 
lack warmth, and 
they ramble. He 
has little technical 
knowledge. He is 
called, among other 
things, “an econom- 
ic illiterate.” Time 
and again during 
the nerve-wracking 
months of 1946 and 
1947 he seemed cor- 
nered by the Marx- 
ists in Parliament; 
his ‘pale oratory was no match for 
the confidert jabs of the commu- 
nists, 

De Gasperi could only temporize, 
which he does superbly; but tem- 
porizing has lost him in popularity 
what it has gained him in breathing 
space. Almost any Italian you meet 


*September, 1952. Copyright 1952 by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City 16, 
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will register bitter dislike of one 
de Gasperi policy or another (or, 
often his seeming lack of policy), 
for example, Italy’s heavy burden of 
rearmament, or his failure to carry 
out large-scale land reform. 

The prime minister _ pulled 
through ‘the parliamentary crisis of 
1946 and 1947, despite Togliatti’s 
oratorical thrusts. “A vote of con- 
fidence is worth a hundred epi- 
grams,” says one of de Gasperi’s 
associates. In the 1948 elections, 
de Gasperi and his Christian Dem- 
ocratic party received the biggest 
vote of confidence of all. For the 
first time in modern Italian history, 
one party gained a clear majority 
in free elections. 

A recent survey by the Italian 
equivalent of the Gallup poll, 
Doxa, registered an eloquent fact. 
Although only 20% of Italians 
questioned thought that Christian 
Democracy was the best party for 
Italy, 44% thought that de Gasperi 
was the best man. 

Some of the prestige represents 
a detached admiration for the 
man’s political skills. He is a mas- 
ter of juggling and compromise. 
But there is also belief in de Gas- 
peri, the man. “He’s a good man,” 
one hears. “He’s a Christian, he 
means what he says.” “In times 
like these,” a moderate Socialist 
once told me during a cabinet 
wrangle, “Italy ought to thank God 
for a democrat like de Gasperi.” 

In his office, de Gasperi talks 
calmly of his problems, using tight, 
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squeezing little gestures with his 
hands while he thinks aloud. “Our 
problem,” he told me in 1948, “has 
always been that of unity. Of 
course we must have land reform, 
eliminate poverty, and so on. But 
with all these, we must bring Ital- 
ians together peacefully into a com- 
munity.” 

To an outsider, this was a 
strange declaration. The material 
problems of Italy exclude all else 
from the eyes. There is great de- 
spair among Italians when they 
consider the high birth rate, lack 
of raw materials, scarcity of good 
land, and the army of 2 million 
jobless. 

More than a century ago Metter- 
nich contemptuously referred to 
Italy as a “geographical expression.” 
Disunity is more than geographi- 
cal. Nobility draws a line against 
the industrialist. The friendship of 
Church for state is always uneasy; 
devout laymen mutter that “the 
place of the priest is in the sacristy, 
not the public square”; religion 
and anticlericalism live side by side. 
Poor against rich: no one can for- 
get this tragic conflict if he wit- 
nessed the jitters of the idle rich 
during the 1948 elections, or heard 
a tattered Neapolitan hurl the word 
Mascalzone! (Robber!) at a well- 
fed merchant. But even this conflict 
is not easily defined. There is little 
sympathy between a slum dweller 
and a peasant. 

In these facts, one sniffs the 
clinging odor of feudalism. A Si- 
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cilian landlord told me, “The poli- 
ticians speak of our homeland. 
What do they mean? This,” he 
said, picking up a handful of soil, 
“is my homeland.” 

Beneath all these conflicting loy- 
alties is the individualism of the 
Italian: his instinct to live by his 
own code, in his own interest. In 
the last general election there were 
99 parties, regional and national, 
on the ballot. 

The man who preaches unity 
was born, in 1881, in the province 
of Trentino when it belonged to 
Austria-Hungary. His father was a 
tax clerk. Young Alcide went to 
college at Innsbruck, earning his 
way partly by tutoring. His record 
there included a four weeks’ stretch 
in jail for joining in a street fight 
between Austrian and Italian stu- 
dents. But his sober, Alpine mental- 
ity drew an important political les- 
son from the Innsbruck escapade. 
“It taught me patience,” he says. 
“It taught me not to make rash de- 
cisions which might jeopardize the 
ultimate end.” 

After the Ist World War, when 
Trentino was returned to Italy, 
de Gasperi, then a somber, mus- 
tached man, was unanimously elect- 
ed chairman of the first Christian 
Democratic congress. He became 
party leader in 1925. But he was a 
marked man; for he had denounced 
the murder of Socialist Giacomo 
Matteotti by Mussolini’s thugs as a 
“moral crime” and had _ publicly 
called on Victor Emmanuel III to 
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dismiss I] Duce from his ministry. 

In 1926, de Gasperi and his wife 
were thrown into jail. She was 
freed after ten months; de Gasperi 
spent a year and a half in prison, 
until his health failed. The Vatican, 
which was then bargaining with 
Mussolini on the Lateran concor- 
dat, arranged for de Gasperi’s re- 
lease and gave him a job, at $80 a 
month. 

He worked on the Vatican li- 
brary’s card-index system. To help 
support his wife and four daugh- 
ters, de Gasperi did some ghost 
writing for foreign correspondents, 
and translating. He also wrote an 
interpretive book on Pope Leo 
XIII’s social and economic encycli- 
cal Rerum Novarum. 

Merely to survive amid hostility 
was a breathless adventure. Today 
the prime minister is still careful 
with his (and the state’s) money. 
He makes his clothes go a long 
way, and has a mania for switch- 
ing off lights. The prime minister’s 
apartment, until his older daugh- 
ters grew up and moved away, had 
no private study; he worked in the 
living room. 

Months before the fall of fascism, 
de Gasperi was slipping out occa- 
sionally at night to meet with old 
comrades. When the lid blew off of 
Italian politics in 1943, he came out 
into full daylight as head of the 
newly reborn Christian Democratic 
party. He was its representative on 
the Committee of National Libera- 
tion. His mustache was gone; and 
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one of his first purchases as a lib- 
erated citizen was a greatly needed 
dark blue suit. 

The core of Christian democracy 
is the quiet middle-class man, the 
village baker, the town lawyer. 
The Italian model of such men, on 
a large scale, is de Gasperi. He, too, 
has defects. He procrastinates (he 
is habitually late for meetings) 
and temporizes; his platform pres- 
ence is stiff, and he forgets names; 
he is anything but well organized. 
His overriding qualities are a pain- 
ful conscience and courage. 

During the wrenching days of 
1947, he pondered the perilous step 
of ousting the communists from 
the cabinet. He told a friend, “I 
can’t sleep nights. If we fail here, 
democracy is finished in Italy.” But 
he took the step, and democracy 
survived. People are compelled to 
believe in this awkward, earnest, 
and uninspiring man. 

Perhaps the true test of a states- 
man is his capacity to make assets 
out of defects. Christian Democ- 
racy has all kinds of Italians and 
all kinds of viewpoints within the 
party, and it does represent all in- 
terests. De Gasperi has used its 
vague program to compromise to- 
ward policies that will do the most 
good for Italy. He held out for a 
gradual land-reform program. It 
satisfied fully neither landlord nor 
peasant, but gave some satisfaction 
to both. His treasury (later budget) 
minister, Giuseppe Pella, loosened 
the public purse strings a bit, but 


not enough to upset the lira. 

Through his minister of interior, 
tough little Mario Scelba, de Gas- 
peri cracked down on communist 
riots and arms caches, but declined 
to outlaw the party. Last June, de 
Gasperi gave the brazen _neo- 
fascists pause by pushing through 
a bill outlawing the open glorifi- 
cation of Mussolinian symbols, the 
fascist salute and so on, but de- 
clined to outlaw the neo-fascist po- 
litical party. Better some escaping 
steam, no matter how offensive the 
odors, than a blowup, he reasons. 

Even after the 1948 landslide for 
Christian Democracy, de Gasperi 
insisted on a coalition cabinet. It 
included the democratic Socialists, 
Republicans, and Liberals. Each 
was a small party, each represented 
a slice of Italian fears and hopes, to 
which de Gasperi gave a voice in 
formulation of policy. 

History is likely to remember de 
Gasperi as the statesman who stood 
up against the communist threat in 
a dark hour and thereby changed 
history. Italians probably will re- 
member de Gasperi in other terms. 
They will think of a village mayor 
inviting union leaders and business- 
men to a discussion of rebuilding 
plans. Or the prime minister him- 
self, playing bowls on a Sunday 
afternoon with the communist 
mayor of Trent (and beating him). 
Others will, I suspect, remember 
de Gasperi as a good man, which 
in some ways is more than calling 
him great. 











A Bicycle 


for Sciancato 


Humphrey Bogart meets a friend 
of long ago in the Boys’ Republic 


By MARK WATSON 
Condensed from the 


American Weekly* 


ust BEFORE the end of a brief 

stay in Rome early in 1951, 

Humphrey Bogart visited the 
Boys’ Republic at near-by Santa 
Marinella. Msgr. John Patrick Car- 
roll-Abbing, together with a quiet 
Italian priest, Father Rivolta, had 
accomplished much in the last few 
years. 

Shortly after the war the two 
men had brought their first war 
orphans to the ruined villa. The 
building had been in complete dis- 
repair; all rooms except one had 
been occupied by bombed-out fam- 
ilies. The boys had moved into 
that room. 

Later the families had left, one 
by one. The boys had taken over 
the whole villa, repairing, painting 
it, making it livable. Every month 
they elected their own mayor by 
secret ballot. A judge, chosen in 
the same way, had complete charge 
of disciplining offenders. 

“ld take you through the 
grounds, myself,” said the mon- 
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signor, “but it’s their place and 
they take such pride in showing it 
off. I'll let our present mayor, Pie- 
tro, take care of you.” He called 
Pietro. 

When a bell rang, Pietro said, 
“School, is out for the younger 
boys. It’s playtime, they all want a 
turn on the bicycles. But we have 
so few bicycles that there aren’t 
enough to go around.” 

While Pietro was talking, Bo- 
gart’s eyes were suddenly attracted 
to a lone child coming down the 
cobbled path. His face wore a look 
of sullen defiance, and Bogey saw 
with a start that he was limping in 
a peculiar way that was somehow 
familiar. 

As they watched, the boy stooped 
and picked up a rock. With care- 
ful aim, he hurled it through a 
window. 

While Pietro stared in stunned 
shock, the boy whirled defiantly. 
“Yah, try to catch Sciancato.” Pietro 
started forward, but the boy was 
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too quick for him. He disappeared 
behind the buildings. 

“I am sorry,” Pietro said. “But a 
few of the boys got too used to the 
old life in the city and do not want 
to change. And Alessandro is one 
of these. He has been here three 
months and he is worse than when 
he first came. The tribunal had 
planned to meet today to decide 
whether he could stay on in Boys’ 
Republic. I think they would have 
decided against him. 

“But now that probably will not 
be necessary,” Pietro concluded 
with a sigh of relief. “Because I 
think he will just run away like 
the other boys who do not like it 
here.” 


Bogey was only _half-listening. 


He was thinking that it was 
strange how those two names, Sci- 
ancato (Crab Leg) and Alessan- 
dro, had the power to call up so 
plainly the vague memory trou- 
bling him. 

It was December of 1943, Bogey 
had gone to the countryside around 
Salerno to entertain Allied troops. 
The soldiers had just finished their 
evening meal and the ground was 
strewn with surplus food. Then 
children appeared. They came in 
ragged swarms, and began to gath- 
er scraps of discarded food. They 
fought among themselves to get 
possession of the least scrap. 

Among them Bogey noticed a 
lame child. His limp was gro- 
tesque, the weak knee making him 
throw out his leg in a sidling gait. 


April 


Younger Fry 


Monstcnor Carrott-ABBinc is 
extending his good works for 
Italian youth, providing homes 
for small children. In one week, 
he laid the cornerstones for four 
day nurseries, Within six months 
he hopes to found 46 more. His 
new nurseries will include the 
first three grades of school. 
Financial sinews for the mon- 
signor’s herculean works of 
mercy come mainly from Amert- 
ca. He plans to revisit this coun- 
try soon. In the U.S., 30 com- 
mittees are collecting for the 
Boys’ Towns and day nurseries. 
One of the new nurseries will 
be the gift of the U.S. 5th army, 
some members of which were in 
Rome on a reunion pilgrimage. 


Sylvia Papp in the Catholic Universe 
Bulletin (24 Oct. ’ 
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He was small and underweight, 
even for his six years. He was no 
match for the toughened children 
around him. They called him Sci- 
ancato, Crab Leg, and snatched 
food right out of his hands. He 
stood silent, bewildered, afraid to 
fight back. 

Bogey was able to inveigle a 
bowl of soup from the army kitch- 
en. He found two chocolate bars 
and held them out to the child. 
The boy’s look of wonder sudden- 
ly changed to a smile so radiant 
that several soldiers, lounging near- 
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by, began feeling in their pockets, 
for gum and other sweets, too. 

After that the whole camp adopt- 
ed Alessandro. The soldiers called 
him Al. He loved them with all 
the trust of a small child. He began 
to learn English from them, and 
he asked about the children in 
America. He stared in wonder 
when the soldiers told him that 
most children in America owned a 
bicycle. A bicycle excéeded his 
wildest dreams. 

When they saw that look of 
amazement on his face they 


couldn’t help making their prom- 
ises. “You'll get a bike for Christ- 
mas, Al.” 

Now, as Bogey walked beside 


Pietro along the street in Boys’ Re- 
public, he had no doubt but that 
the limping child whom he had 
just seen was the same boy of the 
past. Bogey could guess how the 
years -between had changed the 
boy. There had been the big push 
to Rome. Alessandro must have 
slipped behind and out of the sol- 
diers’ lives forever. If any of them 
had wanted to keep their promise 
about the bicycle they could not 
have done so. 

As they passed the open door of 
one of the dormitories, Bogey saw 
the heel of a shoe, not quite con- 
cealed, sticking out from under a 
bed. Alessandro hadn’t run away, 
after all. 

Bogey felt responsible for this 
boy whom he had brought into his 
life back at Salerno. Back in Mon- 
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signor Carroll-Abbing’s study, he 
thought of a plan to help Alessan- 
dro. 

“I'd like to attend the meeting 
of the tribunal this afternoon,” he 
said. “Pietro told me about it.” 

“I don’t think there will be a 
meeting,” the monsignor answered, 
and there was sorrow in his voice. 
“T think the boy involved has run 
away. We have no bars on the 
gates. Our boys can be held only 
by affection, and that apparently 
couldn’t reach this child.” 

“In my opinion that meeting still 
should be held,” Bogey said with a 
grin. “I think Alessandro will be 
there, and I hope Pietro will be 
there, too. I'll need a good inter- 
preter.” 

Monsignor Carroll-Abbing looked 
at Bogey shrewdly. “Well, Pll ar- 
range it for you,” he said. “But 
you have picked a tough job. When 
these boys feel that somebody’s ac- 
tions reflect on the honor of their 
Republic, they’re adamant. I know. 
I’ve tried and been overruled more 
than. once.” 

There was no time to waste. 
Bogey ran to the dormitory where 
he had seen the foot. 

“Al,” he called out. “AI!” 

He heard the dry, quick scut- 
tling as the boy struggled to get 
free of his cramped hiding place. 
Then he was on his feet, looking 
from side to side with terrified 
eyes. 

“Al, don’t you remember Saler- 
no?” Bogey asked, trying to keep 
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his voice calm. He was at a real 
disadvantage now. Would the boy 
recall any English after all these 
years? He decided to use a word 
with which Al had been most fa- 
miliar. 

“Candy,” he said, and held out 
a chocolate bar. 

“Salerno? Candy?” 

“Yes, candy—for you,” Bogey 
repeated. Slowly, he walked toward 
the child. A look of recognition 
began to glow in Al’s eyes. 

“Bicycle—a bicycle for Al,” Bo- 
gey said slowly. 

The recognition was plain in the 
boy’s eyes now. 

“Come,” Bogey said. He took 
the child by the hand, and started 
for the door. When they came to 
the City Hall, Bogey felt Al draw 
back. The boy’s face became as de- 
fiant as ever. He wanted to run, 
but Bogey pulled him into the 
room where the tribunal waited. 

The judge, a grave boy of some 
17 years, struck the desk with his 
gavel and the court came to order. 
He picked up a sheet of paper and 
began to read Alessandro’s offenses, 
a long list. 

It was Bogey who rose slowly to 
his feet, while Pietro translated for 
him. “In 1943 I was in Salerno,” 
Bogey began. “I knew a boy there 
by the name of Alessandro. . . .” 
He told them the story. When he 
came to the part about the bicycle, 
he paused and glanced down at 
Alessandro. The fists were no long- 
er clenched. Arrogance was fading. 


“Yes, seven years have passed,” 
Bogey went on. “And here, at last, 
I’ve found Alessandro. I can keep 
that promise we made. He can 
have his bicycle, not just for him- 
self, but to share with his friends 
here in Boys’ Republic. In fact, 
there'll be two bicycles.” 

The tribunal was no longer look- 
ing at Bogey. Its eyes were on 
Alessandro. Tears were spilling 
down his cheeks. Through the hard 
and brutal years, that frail prom- 
ise, perhaps foolishly spoken by 
battle-weary men, had lain dormant 
in Alessandro’s heart. And now the 
memory of it had returned to him 
today with the power to resurrect 
a happier past, of love and trust. 

“I want to stay,” he cried through 
his tears. “Please, I'll try.” 

The judge touched the desk with 
his gavel. “Yes, stay, Alessandro. 
Please, we want you to stay,” he 
said, and he was talking through a 
lump in his throat. “You have been 
through trouble; we have been 
through trouble. But we are all 
here together, to love one another 
and to help one another. It’s all we 
have.” 

“Yes, please stay,” the members 
of the tribunal chorused. The trial 
was over. 

Pietro put his arm around the 
tearful child. “Don’t cry, Alessan- 
dro,” he said, comfortingly. “You 
are among friends.” 

Bogey didn’t hear any more. It 
was time to be getting back to 
Rome. 








Making Friends in 


North Carolina 


There is a Catholic information center i 


the least Catholic city in the U.S. 


By DALE FRANCIS 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


jUsT sropPep in to tell you I 
think Catholicism is as 


great a danger to this coun- 
try as communism,” the young fel- 
low said. He was a visitor to The 
Sign of the Cross, our Catholic 
information center in the heart of 
the least Catholic major city in the 


nation, Charlotte, N.C. 
I didn’t argue with him. We 
talked for a little while about the 
Catholic Church and I gave him 
something to read. The next morn- 
ing he was back. “I’ve been think- 
ing it over,” he said. “I’ve decided 
the Catholic Church is a worse 
danger than communism.” We 
talked again, and again he took 
away some pamphlets. He was a 
traveling man and he'll not be 
back in Charlotte for some months 
but I’m looking forward to anoth- 
er visit when he is back in town. 
I’m not making any bets that he'll 
have changed his mind, though. 
The rather impolite visit of this 
young man would probably have 
made some of my northern friends 
*Notre Dame, Ind. Dec. 6, 1952. 


nod their heads and say they told 
me so. They had said that the 
southerners weren't going to like 
our opening a Catholic informa- 
tion center in the middle of their 
city. 

What these friends wouldn't 
know, though, is that the young 
man was from Detroit, Mich. As a 
matter of fact, I’ve only had two un- 
friendly visitors since we opened. 
The other was a traveling evangel- 
ist from Pittsburgh. All the impo- 
liteness I’ve met has been imported. 

It isn’t because we've compro- 
mised that we've missed opposition. 
Our store is next to the largest Bap- 
tist church in the entire state. Our 
advertisements and window dis- 
plays are openly Catholic, pro- 
claiming the fact that the Catholic 
Church is the one, true Church. 

I’ve heard that there are some 
Protestants who don’t like us, but 
they are polite enough not to stop 
around to tell us. The ones who 
do stop around are frankly inter- 
ested in knowing what we believe. 


Copyright 1952 by the Ave Maria Press, 


and reprinted with permission, 
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A day seldom passes without 
someone interested in the Church 
coming in to The Sign of the 
Cross. Not all will become Catho- 
lics, but some will. And all of 
them are going to carry away a 
better idea of the Church. 

Sometimes they show a tragic 
lack of knowledge of the Church. 
One day a man came in to talk. 
His minister had said something 
that intrigued him. The minister 
didn’t like the Catholic Church 
and he said so, but in saying so he 
called the Catholic Church a 


Christian church. That surprised 
this man. 

He explained it to me. “I'd al- 
ways had the idea that Catholics 


didn’t believe Christ had ever 
lived.” Unbelievable? Sure, but it 
happened. This fellow asked me if 
we had a Catholic Bible and I told 
him that we did and he bought 
one. He hasn’t been back, but he 
may be some day. 

The ministers in the community 
might be expected to be unfriend- 
ly. They haven’t been. We’ve had 
more than 60 Protestant ministers 
and one rabbi come in. With the 
exception of the traveling evangel- 
ist from Pittsburgh, they’ve all 
been friendly. 

My wife, Barbara, was in the 
store the day the first Protestant 
minister stopped by. She talked 
with him for a long time, and he 
bought several books. We give 
clergymen of all faiths the same 
clergy discount we give Catholic 
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Religious. He was back a few 
weeks later and he kept returning, 
always taking home more books. 

I gave him Cardinal Newman’s 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua for a 
Christmas gift, and he sent back 
word that he’d not be in again for 
a long while. He’d gone into an 
Anglican monastery to “think 
things out.” I haven’t heard from 
him since, but a clergyman of his 
faith was in and I asked about the 
young fellow. The man nodded his 
head. “Fine young fellow, but he 
has Roman fever.” I’m praying for 
the young minister; he’d make a 
wonderful Catholic priest. 

A Presbyterian minister stops by 
frequently. He belongs in the 
Church and I tell him so. He says 
one of the happiest days of his 
life was the day his son became 
a Catholic. He sent his children to 
Catholic schools. Will he become a 
Catholic? Frankly, I don’t know, 
but I do know that he comes 
around often and that he is a good 
and sincere man. 

Other ministers come in, too. 
We've had at least one representa- 
tive of almost every denomination, 
including one quiet little old Ne- 
gro who told me that he was the 
founder, bishop, and pastor of the 
First Holy Apostolic church. He 
was all three, too, for that was the 
name of his little side-street church. 

The pastor of the largest Luth- 
eran church in town liked our re- 
ligious art, and he asked to bor- 
row some of it for a display. 
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The ministers who visit don’t 
come in to argue, but we do have 
Jong discussions. It is amazing to 
discover that highly educated cler- 
gymen are often illiterate when it 
comes to the Catholic Church. 
Usually they leave with something 
to read, though, and we hope that 
the illiteracy will be removed. 

We've had little contact with 
folks you could probably call big- 
ots. Paul Blanshard was at Raleigh 
once. I went up to hear him talk 
and to give a talk at the Catholic 
schoo] the next night. Blanshard 
jumped all over the Church. The 
Raleigh paper published an_al- 
most word-for-word account of his 
attacks. That was good, because 
right near it they published an 
account of the talk I gave. In my 
talk I urged that Catholics love 
even those who speak untruths 
about them. I said that the best 
thing a Catholic could do was to 
be a good Catholic and pray for 
and love his non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. Lots of folks the next day 
commented on the fact that two 
meetings were held in town, one in 
which hatred was the theme and 
the other in which love was the 
theme. 

I talked with Paul Blanshard 
for about an hour the day he 
spoke. I came away with the con- 
clusion that while he must well 
know that he is using half-truths, 
tricks, and even misrepresentations 
to turn people against the Catholic 
Church, he is probably sincere in 
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his belief that the Catholic Church 
is an “evil” in the world. I came 
away with a rather firm conviction, 
too, that if Paul Blanshard ever 
starts believing in the divinity of 
Christ, he should be able to see 
that the Catholic Church is what 
the Catholic Church claims to be. 

Our talk was pleasant. Among 
other things, he ‘asked me if I 
thought he was going to hell. 
(Don’t get the idea he is worried 
about his soul; he just wanted me 
to say something he would think 
narrow-minded.) I told him that I 
didn’t think he was going to hell; 
I hoped he was going to become a 
Catholic. He said it was the first 
time a Catholic had told him that 
he hoped he’d become a Catholic. 

There’s not a day but what some- 
one interesting stops by. Sometimes 
they come several times before they 
speak. One man came half a dozen 
times before he told me he was a 
fallen-away Catholic who regrets 
his lapse. One clergyman whisked 
through the store two or three 
times before he stopped to talk, 
and we're good friends now. 

I’ve been in a lot of different 
jobs during my life but I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever been in one more 
soul-satisfying. A fellow told me 
that we might have fun but we'd 
never get rich. I got to thinking 
about that and I guess from a ma- 
terial standpoint he’s right. But 
here is not where you are sup- 
posed to store up all your treasures 
anyhow. 





Clare Boothe Luce, Ambassador to Italy, is 


The Lady and the Lion...in One 


By GRETTA PALMER 


‘PT ime for a change,” long be- 

IL fore it became a Republican 
campaign cry, has been the inter- 
mittent slogan of Clare Boothe 
Luce throughout her adult intel- 
lectual career. 

At intervals (that are never long- 
er than five years) the new ambas- 
sador of the U.S. to Italy has 
turned her blue harlequin reading 
glasses and her pene- 
trating _ intelligence 
towards some sub- 
ject almost as unre- 
lated to her previous 
interests as Sanskrit 
or the quantum the- 
ory would have been. 

Early this year Mrs. 

Luce was busy learn- 

ing how to be a dip- 

lomat, in preparation 

for one of the half 

dozen most impor- 

tant foreign-service 
appointments her country has to 
offer. 

The six-week course offered by 
the ambassador suite of the State 
Department to all fledglings taking 
off to represent their countries 
abroad is a cram-school course in 
protocol. It covers the duties and 
responsibilities of the office, the his- 


tory of the country to which he or 
she has been assigned, the politics, 
pitfalls and personalities with whom 
he or she will have to work in the 
new field. 

In addition, the course includes a 
survey of the embassy staff which 
the new representative inherits, a 
floor plan and inventory of the em- 
bassy itself, and even housekeeping 

details. 

In the much-dis- 
cussed case of Her 
Excellency, Clare 
Boothe Luce, the sit- 
uation has been im- 
mensely complicated 
by several factors that 
do not ordinarily 
arise. Her sex and 
her religion both 
came in for spirited 
discussion in news- 
papers in America 
and in Italy. (The 

moot question of what a consort 
shall be called need not, however, 
have aroused so much controversy: 
the matter was already settled when 
the Honorable Eugenie Anderson 
was ambassador to Denmark and 
took her consort along; he will be 
called His Excellency.) 

The question of religion was 
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raised only because a very few 
Americans appeared to misunder- 
stand the fact that the Vatican is 
a sovereign state. Mrs. Luce will be 
accredited to the Italian govern- 
ment and not, in any way, to the 
Holy See. The members of the two 
separate diplomatic corps in Rome 
rarely mingle on informal terms 
and are never brought together in 
an official capacity. 

“My job,” says Clare Boothe 
Luce, “will be to represent all the 
American people to all the Italian 
people. I shall try to travel through- 
out Italy, seeing people of every 
region and of every class, trying 
to understand them. I shall bear it 
in mind that I am not there as a 
Republican alone, or as an Eastern- 
er alone, or as a member of a well- 
to-do section of our society alone. 
I am an American.” 

Mrs. Luce has a background in 
politics which indicates that she 
will probably live up to this prom- 
ise. When she was a member of 
Congress from Connecticut, her 
following came as often from the 
factory districts of Bridgeport as 
from the landed gentry of Fairfield 
county. Her voting record was, on 
the whole, prolabor; her campaign- 
ing tours took her into all the 
poorer sections of the state. Any 
Italians who fear that the new am- 
bassador will limit her contacts to 
state dinners for the princesses and 
marchese will be surprised to learn 
that Mrs. Luce, representing a de- 
mocracy, has a democratic way of 
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being a Republican party member. 

The new ambassador feels an ob- 
ligation to represent all classes of 
Americans to all classes of Italians: 
more than that, she has a sense of 
obligation to represent all Chris- 
tian creeds that flourish in her 
homeland. The fact that she is a 
Catholic has aroused violent oppo- 
sition to her appointment from 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church 
and State and from certain left- 
wing groups within Italy. 

Most of this opposition has been 
based on the suspicion that she 
might be serving Washington in a 
dual capacity with both the Italian 
government and the Holy See. 

Osservatore Romano itself «has 
pointed out the fallacy of this. On 
Feb. 11 an editorial in this Vatican 
newspaper said, “No person having 
an official position in a diplomatic 
mission accredited to the Italian 
government may at the same time 
display any diplomatic activity in 
the Vatican. This is a rule and a 
practice from which the Vatican 
has never departed and does not 
intend to depart. The presence of 
a diplomatic corps of its own, dis- 
tinct from that accredited in Rome 
to the Italian authorities, is an in- 
dispensable means of avoiding dan- 
gerous confusions and at the same 
time an effective guarantee to show 
the world that the Holy See is in- 
dependent.” (In practice, the dis- 
tinction is so clearly drawn that 
the French ambassador to Italy 
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never entertains, at an official din- 
ner, the French ambassador to the 
Vatican: the same is true of the 40 
governments which have represen- 
tatives to both states.) 

The Luce appointment has been 
unique in several ways. News of it 
broke, not from the White House, 
as is customary, but in the local 
Connecticut papers and New York 
gossip columns, as early as Jan. 
20. At that time Gov. John 
Lodge of Connecticut told a press 
conference that he had _ recom- 


mended Mrs. Luce for the Italian 
post which he himself could not 
accept because of his commitment 
to the governor’s term. 
Speculation as to whether the 


offer had actually been made to 
her, and as to whether she had 
accepted or would accept it, kept 
the columnists busy for the next 
few weeks. 

On Feb. 7 President Eisenhower 
announced that he would nominate 
her for the important post, submit- 
ting her name to the U.S. Senate 
for confirmation. 

The appointment was recog- 
nized, by all persons familiar with 
Washington affairs, as a personal 
decision made by the new Presi- 
dent himself. Ike has known the 
new ambassador well since she was 
a war correspondent in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations in 1945, 

She was an early Ike supporter 
for the presidency, but not among 
the earliest. During the 1948 con- 
vention (when a draft-Ike move- 
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ment got under way) she was mili- 
tantly pledged to the nomination 
of Senator Arthur Vandenburg in- 
stead of the candidate, Thomas E. 
Dewey, who won at that time. 

But it was within a year of that 
convention that an important con- 
ference was held.“One day, a few 
months after Ike had become Pres- 
ident of Columbia University,” as 
she tells the story, “I telephoned 
him from my Ridgefield home and 
said that I should like to see him. 

“He said, ‘Drop into my office 
today.’ 

“I told him then that I wanted 
to see him President some day. He 
seemed half amused but he made 
an entry of the visit in his diary 
at the time. On the day he sent 
for me to come to his Commodore 
hotel headquarters, after the elec- 
tion, that kind, busy man _ had 
taken the trouble to look up the 
diary and to show me what it said.” 

It was at that meeting, in No- 
vember, 1952, that the President- 
elect discussed with Mrs. Luce 
what role she should play in his 
administration. She had clearly 
earned an important post. 

Before and at the Chicago con- 
vention she was an ardent, out- 
spoken supporter of Ike against all 
other contenders. After the nomi- 
nation, she left her Connecticut 
home, where she had _ recently 
waged a disastrous campaign for 
the Senate, and went up and down 
the Middle West campaigning for 
Eisenhower. At this period Mrs. 
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Luce made 47 radio and television 
appearances, and gave countless 
newspaper interviews for Ike. 

Meanwhile, the Luce _ publica- 
tions, Time, Life, Fortune, scarcely 
disguised their editor’s hope that 
Eisenhower would reach the White 
House. It is assumed that Mr. Luce 
was also a heavy financial con- 
tributor to the Republican National 
committee’s campaign. 

But only the most churlish and 
prejudiced would suggest that 
Clare’s appointment was a mere 
matter of paying off a campaign 
debt. Most competent critics agree 
that Clare Boothe Luce on _ her 
own merits deserves a post in 


which she can serve her country 
with the talents which have brought 


her (or any other) generation 
of the dozen best-known women 
in the world. 

Long before she had a publisher- 
husband behind her, decades before 
she had a bank account with which 
to help her candidate, she had won 
her spurs as a versatile celebrity, 
able to turn the searchlight of her 
talents, in turn, on_ playwriting, 
politics, lecturing, magazine writ- 
ing, even acting. Few women of 
her (or any other) generation have 
been able to claim sertatim  suc- 
cesses in so many fields. 

The life story of Clare Boothe 
Luce has been frequently told, but 
not told, until now, from the view- 
point of those who look in her past 
for omens and auguries of her 
present diplomatic career. Yet many 
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things that have happened to the 
new ambassador have served to 
prepare her for the work she is 
undertaking today. 

She attended a fashionable school 
(Miss Mason’s in Tarrytown on 
the Hudson) where languages were 
stressed. She lived in Europe with 
her mother and her stepfather for 
a year, immediately after gradua- 
tion. She married George Tuttle 
Brokaw (Mr. Brokaw has since 
died) and had the social experience 
required of a New York and New- 
port hostess, running a large estab- 
lishment, as she will have to run 
a large embassy in Rome. 

As an editor of both Vogue and 
Vanity Fair in the 30's, Clare 
Boothe, as she called herself after 
her Brokaw divorce, introduced a 
political emphasis into the pages 
that had, before then, been devoted 
to the arts and the minor art of 
fashion. As the wife of Henry 
Luce, since 1935, she has been close- 
ly in touch with the great political 
personalities of her day and, be- 
cause of Mr. Luce’s vast publishing 
interests, has known the _ inside 
story of the prewar, war, and post- 
war events of the whole world. 

Playwriting has sharpened her 
gift for repartee (The Women, 
Kiss the Boys Good-bye, and Mar- 
gin for Error were all Broadway 
successes from her fertile pen and 
were all turned into moving pic- 
tures). 

Her first published book, Stuffed 


Shirts, satirized the irresponsible 
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rich. Her second book, Europe in 
the Spring, published in 1940, first 
revealed to the public her growing 
fascination with the way in which 
the world is run by men who gain 
and keep power through ambition, 
inside information, ruthlessness, 
and the inertia of their opposition. 
It is an ant-palace view of Europe; 
and its disillusioned realism has 
never abandoned her from that day 
to this. 

It was during the Wendell Will- 
kie campaign that Clare Boothe 
Luce first came to the fore as an 
outstanding Republican speaker 
and vote-getter. After the debacle 
of her party, she set forth, as an 
intellectual nomad, to take a closer 
view of the world in which she 
lived and worked. Representing 
Life magazine as a foreign corre- 
spondent, she visited China, the 
Philippines, Africa, India, and Bur- 
ma, extending her keen knowledge 
of today’s magnetic fields of power. 
On her return she decided to run 
for Congress from her Connecticut 
home, the 4th District, and served 
her country as a member of both 
the 78th and 79th Congresses. 

Mrs. Luce was occasionally criti- 
cized, during those years, for her 
extensive absenteeism from the 
floor of the House. In fact, much 
of the time she spent away from 
Washington was invested in in- 
creasing her knowledge of the very 
matters with which the representa- 
tives must deal. She made two trips 
to the war fronts. After a visit to 
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the neglected theater of Italy, she 
implored the Congress to send 
more supplies and human _ rein- 
forcements to Gen. Mark Clark’s 
hard-pressed men. This intense pre- 
occupation with Italy at a time 
when most correspondents were 
occupied with England and France 
was an omen and preparation for 
her present job. 

Throughout this period Mrs. 
Luce was mindful of the fact that 
her constituency included large 
numbers of Italo-Americans of the 
first and second generations, whose 
attitude must be studied and un- 
derstood. The word Italy runs, like 
a brief chorus, through most of 
Clare Boothe Luce’s activities dur- 
ing the past decade. 

When Mrs. Luce became a con- 
vert to the Church in February, 
1946, she was baptized by Bishop 
(then Monsignor) Fulton J. Sheen, 
who is probably one of the least 
political of all prelates in the mod- 
ern world. 

She has written much, lectured 
much to Catholic audiences. Her 
speech, A Playwright in the Pews, 
was a plea for a deeper understand- 
ing of the Mass. Her booklet, Tw7- 
light of God, was apologetic. But, 
quite apart from her Catholic 
apostolate, Mrs. Luce always re- 
tained her interest in the secular 
world of politics. And, for the past 
four years, she knew which man 
she wanted in the White House, 
and was prepared to use her con- 
siderable talents and contacts to get 
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him there. That man was Eisen- 
hower. 

Not everything that Clare Luce 
has attempted has succeeded. She 
has written Hollywood scripts that 
have been shelved and plays that 
died on the road. Her efforts to 
win the Senatorial nomination 
from Connecticut last autumn end- 
ed in disaster. But, undaunted, she 
set forth, the day after her failure, 
and campaigned for Eisenhower 
throughout the Middle West. 

Clare Boothe Luce knows, like 
a seasoned fighter, how to rest 
while the referee counts nine, and 
then how to get up, and win the 
round. And that is a quality of 
character which is more valuable 
than most others to herself, and to 


her country when she represents 
it in an important post abroad. 
In the past few years, between 


lecture engagements, Hollywood 
commitments that sometimes last 
for months, trips abroad, and nu- 
merous other interests, Mrs. Luce 
has been teaching herself Italian 
by linguaphone. (“Why?” I asked. 
And her answer was, “Sheer self- 
indulgence. It interests me.”) 

She has visited Rome _ several 
times since her conversion. In addi- 
tion to her spiritual wayfarings 
there and at the shrines of Italy, 
she has renewed her contact with 
members of the Italian “white” 
families, supporters of the House 
of Savoy during the years when 
Rome was divided into “white” 
and “black.” As an American am- 
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bassador, she will not find herself 
isolated from any social segment 
of that complex society. 

But, if Her Excellency follows 
the pattern she has so successfully 
established in recent years, she will 
not be known as a partygiver, a 
diplomatic Elsa Maxwell, along the 
Tiber. With Mr. Luce sharing the 
honors of the embassy, she will do 
her stint of entertaining; but the 
more serious undercurrents of to- 
day’s political scene will claim her 
deeper interest. 

It will be her primary task to 
make friends for America in Italy 
and to make friénds for Italy in 
America. To accomplish that task, 
in a profound and enduring way, 
requires more than mere good 
manners and the leaving of cards 
with other ambassadors’ wives. It 
requires much more than serving 
the right wine (which, incidentally, 
must be the wine of the country: 
one U.S. official abroad _ lately 
wrecked his career by failing to 
follow that simple rule). 

Clare Boothe Luce will have a 
great deal of work to do in her 
new post. Ambassadors are expect- 
ed to be in their offices from 9 to 5 
(or, in a siesta-country like Italy, 
from 9 to 1:30 and from 2:30 to 6). 
They are permitted two months’ 
vacation a year. Now, in the age 
of flight, they return to Washing- 
ton for discussion of pressing af- 
fairs far more frequently than in 
the past: on such visits they are 
usually allowed a few days hookey. 
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Mrs. Luce will find in Italy an 
embassy already staffed with more 
than 100 employees who know the 
ropes. Although the regulations 
would permit her to ask for shifts 
in personnel, it is unlikely that she 
will do so: foreign-service workers, 
like all others, look askance at a 
new boss who sweeps foo clean. 

She will take with her her own 
personal secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
Farmer, to handle the numerous 
interests, personal, playwriting, 
publishing, which must accompany 
this miany-faceted personality to 
any new role she fills. Otherwise, 
it seems probable that Clare Boothe 
Luce will be more likely to ask her 
embassy employees to instruct her 
than to try to replace them. Tact 
is a characteristic without which a 
diplomat is lost, indeed; tact is a 
quality which some years of varied 
experience have tended to develop 
in our new ambassador. 

The political situation in Italy 
today is a delicate one and one of 
vast importance to the Christian 
world. A communist sweep there 
would have repercussions that are 
hard to calculate. The Vatican is 
not a part of Italy, but it is sur- 
rounded by Italy, and the Holy 
Father himself might become the 
prisoner of the Reds if a few bal- 
lots, more or less, were wrongly 
marked. 

It is a political, not a religious 
role, she has to play. It is not Clare 
Boothe Luce, Catholic convert, who 
is being sent to Rome, but Clare 


Boothe Luce, Republican, diplomat, 
patriot, and woman of extraordi- 
nary abilities across the conference 
table and, when the situation de- 
mands, across the teacups, too. 

It is an odd situation in which 
an American Catholic cannot, with- 
out endangering her country’s hon- 
or, walk across the square before 
St. Peter’s and enter the Vatican 
precincts to say a prayer for peace. 
Yet that is the situation in which 
this Catholic woman will find her- 
self in Rome. The separation of 
Church and state could hardly be 
more distinct: the schizophrenia of 
some American groups could 
scarcely be more intense. 

But Clare Boothe Luce under- 
stands her assignment. She is not 
going to the Vatican as a Catholic 
woman. She is going to Italy as the 
ambassador of a secular and tem- 
poral power to represent its inter- 
ests to the secular and temporal 
government of Italy, as any Protes- 
tant or agnostic ambassador might. 

Everything that has happened in 
the past has pointed Clare Boothe 
Luce towards her present history- 
making assignment. She is a wom- 
an doing a man’s job. She is a 
writer turned diplomat. She is a 
vastly versatile celebrity directing 
her undoubted talents into a chan- 
nel so dangerous and uncharted 
that all Americans, and certainly 
all American Catholics, must de- 
vote their prayers to her success. 
She is a woman who asks of us all: 
“Pray for me!” 














Do Americans Get 
Along Together? 


Ninth of a series of articles on a Caruoric Dicest survey 
of religion in the U.S. 


s THE American policy of com- 
plete freedom of religion suc- 
cessful? That is, do American 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
live together in amity and peace, 
or are these three great religious 
groups sources of civil strife and 
discord? Trouble-makers would 
have us think so. To find out the 
facts, the Catnoric Dictst survey 
asked the American people: Have 
you had any unpleasant experience 
with [Catholics, Protestants, Jews]? 
And if so, what was it? The an- 
swers to this question should prove 
most heartening to all who believe 
in freedom of religion. 

Catholics and Jews with Protes- 
tants. Only 4% of the 23.7 million 
Catholics in this country replied 
that they had any unpleasant ex- 
periences; 96% reported that they 
had none. This means that 22,752,- 
000 Catholics in the U.S. have 
never had an unpleasant experience 
with anyone whom they conscious- 
ly identified as a Protestant! 

Only 7% of the 3.5 million 
American Jews recalled that they 
had ever had unpleasant expert- 
ences with Protestants. And 90% 
of the Jews replied that they had 


not. This leaves 3% of them who 
“don’t know” or “can’t remember.” 
Since any unpleasant experience 
was so slight as to have been for- 
gotten, it seems safe to add this 
3% to the 90% who had no un- 
pleasant experiences at all. Thus 
3,255,000 of 3’ million American 
Jews can recall no unpleasant ex- 
periences with Protestants. 

Protestants and Jews with Cath- 
olics. Only 9% of the 71.1 million 
Protestants in this country could 
recall unpleasant experiences with 
Catholics. There were 89% of them 
who replied positively that they 
had not had, and 2% could not 
recall. However, 11% of the Jews 
reported that they had had some 
unpleasant experience. (This* was 
the highest percentage for any group 
on this question.) Four per cent of 
them “didn’t know.” 

That still leaves 85% of the Jews 
asserting positively that they get 
along well with Catholics in day- 
to-day living. Translated into num- 
bers of people, this means that 64,- 
701,000 Protestants and 3,115,000 
Jews can remember no unpleasant 
experience with anybody they 
thought of as being a Catholic. 
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Catholics and Protestants with . 

Jews. A mere 6% of the 23.7 mil- How Americans Feel 
lion adult Catholics in the U.S. 
could recall having an unpleasant 
experience with Jews, and 2% 
could not remember whether they 
had or not. An _ overwhelming 
92% were definitely certain that 
they had not. 

Only 8% of the Protestants could 
recall unpleasant experiences with 
Jews, 2% “didn’t know,” and 90% 
stated that they had none. Jews 
who sometimes feel that all the ills 
of the country are attributed to 
them may take heart from this vote 
of confidence on the part of 65,- 
412,000 adult Protestants and 22, 
278,000 adult Catholics. 

There is scarcely anyone of us 
who has not had some unpleasant 
experience with our fellow men at 
some time or other in our lives. In- 
deed, to most of us this happens 
with distressing frequency. The 
particularly refreshing aspect to the 
answers to this question is that 
Americans apparently do not think: 
“A Jew pulled this dirty trick on 
me!” or “What can you expect of 
a Catholic?” or “That darned Prot- 
estant so-and-so!” Americans are 
broad-minded enough not to blame 


a man’s religion for his unpleasant Here are 18 relationships between Ameri 

é . “Catholics” and read the outer circle clockwise, 
behavior. 20 ; 

; not mind living next door to Protestants. Rea 

What was the unpleasant experi- direction, you will see that 85% of Protestants | 


ence? The unpleasantnesses experi- circle works the same way all the way around to 
estants, Protestants and Catholics. 


enced were many and varied. They Read the middle circle the same way. Take th 
arose from such things as conflicts ing counterclockwise, you see that 21% of Catho 
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resulting from ixed marages, fag that 24% of Jews approve intermarriage, 6 


contact with the clergy, arguments circle reads the same way. 
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over religion, business dealings, dis- 
Toward Each Other crimination, objectionable individu- 
al traits, name-calling by children. 

The most interesting figure is 
that 5% of the Jews assigned 
name-calling by children as the un- 
pleasant experience. It is hoped that 
Catholics learn to behave better 
when they grow up. Two per cent 
of the Jews lodged the same com- 
plaint with Protestants. This is, per- 
haps, the form of prejudice most 
easily eliminated, since it requires 
only a small amount of soap and/or 
a judicious spanking. 

All the answers to this question 
indicate emphatically that Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews are per- 
fectly capable of living peacefully 
together in a free society. But do 
they get along because each group 
keeps to itself, each maintaining its 
own neighborhood, its own busi- 
ness club, its own ladies’ aid socie- 
ty? Do they get along only because 
they have little to do with one an- 
other? 

To find out, the Carnoric DiceEst 
survey asked Americans: Would 
you just as soon have a Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew for your next-door 
neighbor as someone of your own 
religion, or not? As usual, the Prot- 


a's religions. If you start at the top with stants have reason to rejoice over 


you will find that 95% of Catholics would ape nao b h A ; 
ling this portion of the circle in the other ‘heir acceptance by other meri- 


ure willing to live next door to Catholics. The cans. 
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they would not. One per cent could 
not decide. Presumably they would 
not be much upset if a Protestant 
family moved in next to them. 
These answers should destroy the 
fiction that Catholics are “stand- 
offish.” 

If Catholics tend to settle thickly 
in certain neighborhoods, it could 
be for the perfectly logical reason 
that Catholics want to be near their 
churches and schools. Of the Jews, 
89% were also quite willing to 
have a Protestant family as next- 


door neighbors, and only 7% 


would not. Four per cent of the 
Jews could not decide on the point. 
Quite possibly these Jews hesitate 
because they are not sure how well 


they would be accepted. 

Catholics as viewed by Protes- 
tants and Jews. Protestants are 
markedly less tolerant of Catholics 
on this point. Sull, 85% of them 
would be perfectly willing to have 
a Catholic family for neighbors, 
while 13% would rather have fel- 
low Protestants for next-door neigh- 
bors, and 2% couldn’t decide. Of 
the Catholics, 95% showed no aver- 
sion to Protestants on this point. 
Jews were somewhat more willing 
to accept Catholics, for 87% said 
they would as soon have Catholics 
as Jews for neighbors. None of the 
Jews were unable to decide. That 
leaves 13% of the Jews (the same 
percentage as for Protestants) posi- 
tively less willing to have Catholics 
as neighbors than members of their 
own faith. 


April 


Jews as viewed by Protestants 
and Catholics. A good majority of 
Protestants, 67%, were completely 
willing to have Jews as next-door 
neighbors. Yet 27% were definitely 
unwilling, and 6% were doubtful. 
So Jews do have some cause to 
feel that they are sometimes dis- 
criminated against in real-estate 
transactions. Catholics seemed much 
more broad-minded on this ques- 
tion: 81% of them were just as 
willing to have Jews for neighbors 
as Catholics. Fifteen per cent 
showed some prejudice, and 4% 
could not decide. Here is one area 
in which there is clearly room for 
improvement, yet the picture is not 
nearly so bad as it is often painted. 

Taking one long step further in 
the degree of intimacy involved, the 
Cartno ic Dicest Survey next asked: 
Would you just as soon have a 
member of your family marry a 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew as 
someone of your own religion, or 
not? Considering the traditional 
attitude of the Catholic Church to- 
ward mixed marriages, the answers 
are extremely surprising. 

Protestants as viewed by Catho- 
lics and Jews. Of the Catholics, 
40% voiced no personal objection 
to having a member of their family 
marry a Protestant. A majority, 
54%, were against it, but this pro- 
portion is not nearly so great as 
might be expected. And 6% were 
willing to toy with the idea. Al- 
though the Catholic Church does 
not, of course, absolutely forbid 
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marriages between Catholics and 
other Christians, it does not encour- 
age them. Old and wise, the 
Church knows too well the dangers 
that threaten families in which 
there is difference in religious be- 
lief. Only 26% of the Jews were 
completely willing to have one of 
their family marry a Protestant, 
while 68% were set against it. Six 
per cent of the Jews were unable 
to decide. 

Catholics as viewed by Protes- 
tants and Jews. Both Jews and Prot- 
estants were less willing to have a 
member of their family marry a 
Catholic than Catholics were will- 
ing to accept Protestants and Jews. 
Only 32% of the Protestants and 
24% of the Jews felt indifferent 
on this point. Sixty-three per cent 
of the Protestants and 69% of the 
Jews would not entertain the idea, 
while 5% of the Protestants and 
7% of the Jews were undecided. 

Jews as viewed by Protestants 
and Catholics. Protestants showed 
the greatest reluctance of all to the 
notion of accepting Jews as “in- 
laws.” Only 19% said that it would 
not make any difference to them, 
and 75% were opposed. Six per 
cent could not make up their 
minds. Of the Catholics 21% could 
accept the idea, a somewhat smaller 
percentage than that of the Jews 
who would be willing to see a 
member of their family marry a 
Catholic. Seventy-two per cent of 
the Catholics definitely rejected the 
suggestion; 7% could not decide. 
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Because of the teachings of the 
various churches concerned, the 
answers to this question do not 
constitute a direct index of the de- 
gree of religious toleration prac- 
ticed by the three major religious 
groups. It is one thing to tolerate 
another person’s religion and quite 
another to marry into it. Yet, put 
them with the answers to the other 
two questions and an interesting 
picture emerges. 

First of all, it seems clear that 
such distrust as Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews feel toward one 
another (and there is considerable 
in some areas, political power, for 
instance) is not based on concrete 
fact. Remember that only a tiny 
percentage of each faith reported 
having had unpleasant experiences 
with people of a different faith. 

Such aversion or distrust must 
therefore be based not on experi- 
ence, but on lack of it. The bigot 
is always the victim of ignorance, 
and sometimes he is the tool of the 
demagogue. Religious conflict in 
this country might have died a 

Information on technical re- 
search procedures of this survey 
may be obtaned by writing to 
Tue Catuouic Dicest, St. Paul 
office, or to Ben Gaffin and Asso- 
ciates, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. A complete report 
on the study will be published 
later in book form, 
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natural death long ago were it not 
fostered by fearmongers. 

The facts revealed here also sug- 
gest that the “melting pot” is not 
the answer to the problem of na- 
uional unity. Good human relations 
are always based on an acceptance 
of self and an acceptance of differ- 
ence. For it is the fascinating para- 
dox of human nature that it is 
everywhere different yet every- 
where the same. God might have 
made all men identical, but it 
pleased Him to make each man 
unique. The whole notion of hu- 
man freedom is based on the fact 
of individual difference. The great 
vitality of America springs not 
from the sameness of its people but 
from the rich variety of differences. 

Americans show little tendency 
to “nurse a grudge” toward mem- 
bers of different faiths with whom 


they had unpleasant experiences. 
They were also to a large degree 
willing to have people of other re- 
ligions as next-door neighbors. Yet 
they showed a strong disposition 
to resist any outright “amalgama- 
tion” of religious traditions through 
the intermarriage. 

The road to national unity would 
seem to lie in the direction already 
chartered by such organizations as 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, which does not at- 
tempt to persuade people that one 
religion is as good as another, but 
which aims at religious toleration 
through common understanding 
and respect. 

The problem is actually one of 
education. As we Americans come 
really to know one another, ten- 
sions based on religious differences 
between us should disappear. 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 


Sr. Mary’s parisH in Menomonee Falls, Wis., near Milwaukee, is un- 
dertaking a large expansion program. To raise funds, the women de- 
cided to collect their favorite recipes and publish them in a_ book. 
About 1,300 recipes were contributed. 

A former parishioner, Bob Glueckstein, drew humorous sketches to 
accompany the recipes. The cartoons depict everyday persons in every- 
day parish activities, but equipped with halos and wings. 

The recipe book is entitled Our Heavenly Recipes. The books sell 
for $2 ($2.25 by mail). The first printing of 5,000 was quickly ex- 
hausted, and a second printing is being made. The book has already 
netted the parish $2,500. Sisiat sh: Binal: 


for raising money? If so, 
$10 on publication. 
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For each letter used, we will pay 
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You Can Make 
People Like You 


Love your neighbor and be liked ~ 


By 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Condensed from 
“The Power of Positive Thinking’’* 


‘trivE deliberately after popu- 

larity, and the chances are you 
will never attain it. But become 
one of those rare personalities about 
whom people say, “He certainly 
has something,” and you can be 
certain you are on the way to hav- 
ing people like you. 

I must warn you, however, that 
you will never get everybody to 
like you. The Bible recognizes this 
unhappy fact about human nature, 
when it says, “... if it be possible, 
as much as is in you, having peace 
with all men.” 

However, you can follow certain 
formulas and procedures which 
can make most persons like you. 
You can enjoy satisfactory personal 
relationships even if you are a 
“difficult” person or are by nature 
shy and retiring, even unsocial. 

The feeling of not being wanted 
or needed is one of the most devas- 
tating of all human reactions. To 
the degree to which you are sought 
after will you become a fully re- 

*Copyright, 1952, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


permission. 
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leased person. The lone wolf suf- 
fers a misery difficult to describe. 
In self-defense, he retires, ever fur- 
ther within himself. His ingrow- 
ing, introverted nature is denied 
the normal development which the 
outgoing, self-giving person ex- 
periences. 

Unless the personality is drawn 
out of self and can be of value to 
someone, it may sicken and die. 
The feeling of not being wanted 
or needed produces frustration, 
aging, illness. 

A middle-aged woman com- 
plained to me that she didn’t feel 
well. She was dissatisfied and un- 
happy. “My husband is dead, the 
children are grown, and there is 
no place for me any more. People 
treat me kindly, but they are in- 
different. Everyone has his own 
interests and nobody needs me. I 
wonder, could that be a reason I 
do not feel well?” she asked. In- 
deed, that could very likely be an 
important reason. 

York City, and reprinted with 
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A girl of 21 told me that she 
had always been unwanted. Some- 
one had given her the notion she 
was an unwanted child. This seri- 
ous idea had sunk into her sub- 
conscious, giving her a profound 
sense of inferiority. It made her 
shy. She became lonely and un- 
happy, and was, in fact, an under- 
developed personality. The cure 
for her condition was to revamp 
her thinking. In time she became 
a well-liked person. 

Popularity can be attained by a 
few simple, natural, normal, and 
easily mastered techniques. Become 
a comfortable person, that is, one 
with whom people can associate 
without a sense of strain. A com- 
fortable person is easygoing and 
natural. He has a genial way about 
him. Being with him is not unlike 
wearing an old hat, an old pair 
of shoes, or an easy old coat. A 
stiff, reserved, unresponsive indi- 
vidual never meshes into a group. 
He is always just a bit out of it. 
You never quite know how to 
take him or how he will react. 

It is very important to cultivate 
the quality of being natural. Usu- 
ally that kind of individual is large- 
souled. Little people are much con- 
cerned about how you treat them, 
are jealous of their place or posi- 
tion, meticulously stand on their 
prerogatives. Such persons are stiff, 
and easily offended. 

I met James A. Farley, former 
U. S. Postmaster General, for the 
first time several years ago. Months 
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later I met him in a large crowd, 
and he called me by name. I never 
forgot that, and it is one reason 
I have always liked Mr. Farley. 

An interesting incident _ illus- 
trates the secret of this man who 
is an expert on getting people to 
like him. He was to speak in 
Philadelphia at a book-and-author 
luncheon, along with three other 
authors, including myself. Mr. Far- 
ley and his group were walking 
along the hotel corridor when they 
passed a colored maid standing 
by a cart loaded with sheets and 
towels. She was paying no atten- 
tion to anyone. Mr. Farley walked 
up to her, put out his hand, and 
said, “Hello, there. How are you? 
I’m Jim Farley. What’s your name? 
Glad to see you.” The girl’s mouth 
was wide with astonishment, and 
her face broke into a_ beautiful 
smile. 

A university psychology depart- 
ment head once conducted an an- 
alysis of personality traits. One 
hundred traits were scientifically 
analyzed, and he reported that you 
must have 46 favorable traits to 
be liked. That is a large number. 
Christianity, however, teaches that 
one basic trait will go far toward 
getting people to like you. That 
trait is a sincere, forthright inter- 
est in and love for people. Perhaps 
if you cultivate this basic trait, 
other traits will naturally develop. 

If you are not the comfortable 
type of person, I suggest that you 
make a study of your personality 
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with a view toward getting rid 
of conscious and unconscious ele- 
ments of strain. Do not assume 
that the reason other people do 
not like you is because of some- 
thing wrong with them. Assume, 
instead, that the trouble is within 
yourself, and determine to elim- 
inate it. 

This procedure will require 
scrupulous honesty and it may 
also involve the assistance of per- 
sonality experts. The scratchy ele- 
ments in your personality may be 
qualities which you have taken on 
through the years. Perhaps they 
have been assumed defensively, or 
they may be the result of atti- 
tudes developed in younger days. 
Regardless of origin, they can be 
eliminated. 

Essentially, getting people to like 
you is merely the other side of lik- 
ing them. One of the most popular 
men who lived in the U.S. within 
the lifetime of most of us was the 
late Will Rogers. One of the most 
characteristic statements he ever 
made was, “I never met a man I 
didn’t like.” That may have been 
a slight exaggeration, but I am sure 
Will Rogers did not regard it as 
such. That is the way he felt about 
people, and as a result people 
opened up to him like flowers to 
the sun. 

Sometimes it is difficult to like 
some people. Some people are by 
nature more likable than others. 
Nevertheless a serious attempt to 
know any individual will reveal 
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admirable, even lovable, qualities 
in him. 

A man I knew had the problem 
of conquering irritation toward per- 
sons with whom he was associated. 
His dislike for some people was 
profound. He conquered his feel- 
ings by making a list of everything 
he could possibly admire about 
each. He added to this list daily. 

He surprised himself. Persons he 
thought he did not like at all 
proved to have many pleasing 
qualities. In fact, he couldn’t un- 
derstand how he could ever have 
disliked them. While he was mak- 
ing these discoveries about them, 
they, in turn, were finding new, 
likable qualities in him. 

Still another important factor in 
getting people to like you is to 
practice building up the ego of 
others. The ego, being the essence 
of personality, is sacred to us. 
There is in every person a normal 
desire for a feeling of personal 
worth. If I deflate your personal 
worth, though you may laugh it 
off, I have deeply wounded you. In 
fact, I have shown disrespect for 
you. While you may show charity 
toward me, unless you are finely 
developed spiritually, you are not 
going to like me very well. 

On the other hand, if I elevate 
your self-respect and contribute to 
your feeling of personal worth, I 
am showing you high esteem. I 
have helped you to be your best 
self and therefore you appreciate 
what I have done. You are grate- 
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ful. You like me for what I have 
done. 

Whomever you help to build up 
and become a better, stronger, fin- 
er person will give you his undying 
devotion. Build up as many people 
as you can. Do it unselfishly. Do it 
because you like them and because 
you see possibilities in them. Do 
this and you will never lack for 
friends. You will always be well 
thought of. Build people up and 
love them genuinely. | 

Here are ten practical rules for 
getting the esteem of others. Their 
soundness has been demonstrated. 
Practice them until you become ex- 
pert at them. 

1. Learn to remember names. In- 
efficiency at this point may indicate 
that your interest is not sufficiently 
outgoing. A man’s name is very 
important to him. 

2. Be a comfortable person so 
there is no strain in being with you 
—be an old-shoe kind of person. 

3, Acquire the quality of relaxed 
easygoingness so that things do 
not ruffle you. 

4. Don’t be egotistical. Guard 
against giving the impression that 


you know it all. Be natural and 
normally humble. 

5. Cultivate the quality of being 
interesting so that people will want 
to be with you and be stimulated 
by association with you. 

6. Study to get the scratchy ele- 
ments out of your personality, even 
those of which you may be un- 
conscious. 

7. Sincerely attempt to heal, on 
an honest Christian basis, every 
misunderstanding you have had or 
now have. Drain off your griev- 
ances. Pray for others. 

8. Practice liking people until 
you learn to do so genuinely. Re- 
member what Will Rogers said, “I 
never met a man I didn’t like.” 
Try to be that way. 

9. Never miss an opportunity to 
say a word of congratulation upon 
anyone’s achievement, or express 
sympathy in sorrow or disappoint- 
ment. 

10. Live on a deep spiritual level 
so that you have something to 
give people that will help them 
to be stronger and meet life more 
effectively. Give strength to people 
and they will give affection to you. 


@AN Ohio mother, watching her three young sons making rather free with 
her husband’s haberdashery, discovered a new children’s game. She was 
about to scold them, but her curiosity got the better of her, and she ques- 
tioned them first. “Why are you tying only red ties around your stomachs?” 


she asked. 
The young TV fans proclaimed, “We're playing Bishop Sheen.” 


Joseph F. Beckman, Jr. 








My Brainwashing in China 


For 370 long days and longer nights I was subjected to a 
Chinese-communist education 


By RICHARD COCQUYT, IH.M. 


Condensed from Mission* 


icTUALLY it was the life of a 
| jailbird, but the Reds called 
= ~~} it a year in special school. 
The people call it “brainwashing.” 
On Aug. 4, 1951, my compulsory 
education began with a five-hour 
court session. Six men questioned 
me while they smoked and drank 
I stood between armed sol- 


| 


tea. 
diers. 

They asked the dreaded ques- 
tion: “Do you confess that you 
hate communism and work against 
it? Answer, Yes or No.” 

Very calmly I answered, 
and No.” 

“You devil,” they 
screamed, “answer Yes 
or No.” 

I repeated, “Yes and 
No. As a godless and 
materialistic system, I 
hate communism. As a 
system of social reform 
and political ideology, I 
have not fought against 
it, for I grew up on a 
farm and have worked 
for 20 years among 
Chinese farmers.” 


“Ves 


“Don’t be stupid. That’s not 
what we asked.” 

I paid no heed to the interrup- 
tion and went on. “I only want 
one thing, that all communists re- 
ceive the true faith; then we can 
live together.” 

They became furious. They tore 
off my cassock, twisted my hands, 
and handcuffed them behind my 
back. They kicked me to the floor, 
then dragged me into the hot sun- 
shine. I fell backward quite often, 
aad they propped me up with a 
board. The back of my neck hurt 

so much I could no 
longer think or speak 
clearly. They called me 
the vilest names in the 
Chinese vocabulary. 
“Don’t expect any 
compassion; it’s our job 
to torture people.” This 
lasted from five to eight 
hours. I thought of our 
Lord on the cross. The 
next day they recounted 
my sins and crimes. 
“You are a running dog 
for the imperialistic 


*109 E. 38th St., New York City 16. January-Feoruary, 1953. Copyright, 1953, by the Society 
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Pope. You work against the church 
reform in China. You are a rebel. 
You work for the Legion of Mary. 
You are a spy for America; a trai- 
tor to China.” 

They sang this theme to me for 
370 long days and 370 even longer 
nights. Thus my four-term school 
year with the Reds began. 

First term: the Battue. This 
commenced with a four-week im- 
prisonment in a dark cell with my 
hands handcuffed behind my back. 
I was forced to stand day and 
night. No Mass; no Breviary; no 
books, papers, visits, cig- 


arettes nor relaxation. 


Three times a day they 
brought some food, loos- 


ened the handcuffs, and 
let me sit down. My feet 
and legs swelled. I stood 
until I collapsed, which I 
did several times. Once I 
fell and dislocated a finger, which 
made the guards furious. “You 
damned devil! We forbid you to 
fall but you fall anyway. Worse, 
you have broken your finger. Con- 
fess! You did it purposely!” 
Everyone who passed by came in 
and kicked or slapped me. Some- 
times I wandered into the passage, 
as though sleepwalking, and every- 
one I met slapped or kicked me. 
In one day I received between 200 
and 300 blows or kicks. Besides 
iron handcuffs, they also tied ropes 
tightly around my arms. The arms 
bled. Four guards watched me day 
and night. It was their job to kick 
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and beat me and to repeat the 
song, “Confess your sins. Do pen- 
ance for all your evil misdeeds, and 
we will let you go.” One said this 
in a friendly, admonishing voice. 
Another punctuated it with curses; 
a third said it with fatherly stern- 
ness; and the last repeated the 
theme with mocking compassion. 

Each night, between 12 and 2 
A.M., 1 was given the opportunity 
to confess my sins to several judges. 
Never was this confession satisfac- 
tory. I was not sincere. I evidenced 
ill will. My crimes were much 

greater than I could im- 
agine. Once they took off 
the handcuffs. Noticing 
my lame arm and broken 
finger, they promised to 
call for a doctor. But first 
I would have to accuse 
the Lazarists’ superior, 
Father Tichitte, of being 
a spy, and drag Father Van 
Lierde’s name through the gutter. 
They mockingly called him “Fath- 
er Van Liefde” (the Father of 
Love), and said, “Don’t have any 
compassion for those men. Accuse 
them and we will let you go.” 

I answered, “I would rather die 
than bring false accusations against 
them. It is better for me to die 
than to commit a sin.” 

Second term: Terrorism. 'The 
next three months I was allowed 
to pace my room, like an animal 
in a cage. My main occupation 
was writing endless “confessions.” 
At night they came screaming into 
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my room, “Go confess your 
crimes. If you don’t, we will burn 
you, starve you, start the night 
wakes again! We will crucify you, 
stone you, bury you alive. Think it 
over!” 

Not only was my body in their 
power, day and night, but my 
senses were captive by a kind of 
hypnosis. For example, over a pe- 
riod of three or four months, I 
was sure I heard a friend, Father 
Tiberi, O.F.M., scream under all 
kinds of torments. I could hear 
him day and night, until he lost 
his mind and was taken 
away. Eight months lat- 
er, when we were on the 
same ship, I congratulat- 
ed him for his heroic 


stand. He was surprised, 
for he had never been in 
Taipingtsang. 

On Aug. 15, it rained 
hard all day. Through the window 
I saw one of our priests tied to a 
tree in the yard. Next day he was 


still there, drenched and dead. 
Eleven months later, on the ship, 
I asked who that priest was. The 
other Fathers told me it must have 
been a hallucination, for there had 
been no such case. 

Even now I cannot distinguish 
clearly between what I did and 
what I dreamed, so tightly was I 
in their power. They became mas- 
ters of my mind. The human mind 
works dependently on the senses, 
and I had lost power over these 
long ago. All that remained was 
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my free will, but in the next peri- 
od, they stole even this. I became 
their captive completely, body and 
soul. 

Third term: Tantalization. To 
take from me my free will and 
conscience they resorted to false ra- 
dio reports, telephone messages, 
and whispering guards at my door. 
Through these they convinced me 
that Peking and China had been 
liberated from communism, Chiang 
Kai-shek had landed in Shanghai, 
established his residence in Nan- 
king, the UN armies had broken 

through on the Korean 
front. Naturally, 1 was 
expecting to be liberated 
any day. But every day 
brought a new disillu- 
sion. 

The guards said, “To- 
morrow,” “The day after 
tomorrow,” “Next week.” 

And every time the promised day 
arrived, it was pushed back again, 
until I began to hear the voice of 
the head man of the prison. His 
voice pursued me, from morning 
till evening, and even during the 
night. Each time I woke, I heard 
it. He tried to win my confidence, 
and succeeded. In that way, he 
stole from me my conscience and 
free will. 

“Give me your full confidence! 
I will let you work as a mission- 
ary in Peking,” he said. “Forget 
about all your oral prayers. I will 
guide you to higher mental prayer, 
and you never will commit a sin. 
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I will transform you into 
a saint, a Catholic-com- 
munist.” So I gave him 
my confidence. Meekly, I 
confessed all the sins of 
my former life, discussed 
theological questions, 
made high philosophical 
speculations. He said he knew 
everything from reading the minds 
of all the imprisoned priests in 
Peking. I believed in this weird 
knowledge of his. Doubts about 
the faith, “dark nights,” obscene 
imaginations by the thousands, all 
these he suggested to me until I 
begged to be executed. But he said, 
“No, we don’t want dead martyrs. 
We want living, holy communists.” 
For months I did everything “the 
boss” said. I agreed to become a 
small wheel in the giant machine 
of “Catholic communism” which 
would conquer the world. This last- 
ed until late February, 1952. Then 
four of us Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Fathers and four Chinese 
priests were transferred to Niupai- 
tzu in a closed truck. The guards 
pulled my hat over my eyes so I 
could not see. Not until months 
later, on the ship, did I find out 
who was with me on that truck. 
Fourth term: Positive Indoctrina- 
tion. Since they kept treating me 
as a convict and an enemy, my con- 
fidence was pretty well shot, but 
still I could not see the devilish face 
behind the smiling mask of “Cath- 
olic communism.” They removed 
my handcuffs (after seven months) 
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and gave me plenty of 
communist literature. But 
there still was hard train- 
ing ahead. 
The daily schedule for 
the last five months was: 
5 a.M., arise, make your 
bed, sit on a chair, read 
your pamphlet, meditate on it, fac- 
ing the bare wall; 6 a.m., visit the 
bathroom with a guard, sit down 
again, read, meditate, face the bare 
wall; 8 am. walk around the 
room for five or ten minutes, de- 
pending on the guards’ good will; 
then sit down, read, meditate, face 
that wall; 9 a.m., first meal: two 
buns, a small saucer of vegetables, 
a cup of hot water, always sitting 
on that same chair; then, read, 
meditate, face the wall; 12 noon, to 
the bathroom with the guard, then 
sit, read, meditate, face that wall; 
2 p.m., walk around the room for 
a few minutes, sit, read, meditate 
—and the wall, enough to drive 
one mad, don’t close your eyes; 4 
p.M., second meal (same as first), 
sit, read, etc; 6 p.m., walk for a few 
minutes, then sit, read, etc; 8 p.m., 
last visit to the bathroom, with 
same assistance, sit, read, etc; 10 
p.M., bedtime, strictly forbidden to 
wake up! 

In these five months I received 
about ten pamphlets to read, re- 
read and meditate upon. Commu- 
nist ideas began to seep through. 
Sometimes they were forced into 
my head by the “voice of the boss,” 
who did not let me lose a minute, 
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to make me “understand” these 
books and accept their teachings. 
Gradually I lost confidence in the 
voice, but I still feared it. 

Finally on Aug. 5, 1952, I was 
called to hear the verdict: “First, 
on account of your zeal for the 
Legion of Mary; second, on ac- 
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Independent Chinese church, we 
condemn you, and expel you for- 
ever from China. Being merciful, 
we will release you immediately 
and will not put you to death.” 
On Aug. 6 they put me on a 
night train. Two days later I was 
on the ship Hunan, as free as a 
bird escaping the nets of the hunter. 


count of your opposition to the 


An error made in the records at Denver’s 
Children’s hospital in 1941 has resulted to date 
in six conversions to the Church. 


Young Father John Regan, then an assistant 


ooO'L 
Ka in Cathedral parish, visited a 15-year-old patient, 
Patricia McAnespie, while making his hospital rounds. “Would you like to 
go to confession, Patricia?” 

The young girl looked at him, puzzled. “Confession? I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

An orderly had mistakenly listed her as a Catholic. But that did not end 
it for Patricia McAnespie. She thought it over and ended up by asking Father 
Regan to tell her about the Catholic faith. Six months later she was received 
into the Church. 

That excited her older brother’s interest. A year later Jack McAnespie was 
received into the Church. 

This set the parents of the two children to thinking. In 1946, when Father 
Regan returned to Denver from a stint in the armed services as a chaplain, 
the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McAnespie, took instructions and were 
baptized. 

Then, in 1950, Father Regan, still amazed at the chain of events that had 
started with a mistaken entry on a hospital form, baptized Patricia’s husband 
of two years, John Collins, and their little month-old daughter, Ann Eliza- 
beth. 

Six conversions in nine years! Father Regan cannot believe, somehow, that 
Ed Miller. 





it is all a mistake. 
[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed. 





Death of a Communist 


What doth it profit a man? 
By DOUGLAS HYDE 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


HEY put my friend Ludwig 
into the death cell on the 
morning of Nov. 27, 1952. 
He had been taken into court earlier 
that day to be sentenced. When the 
judge told him that he would be 
hanged by his neck until he was 
dead, the crowd cheered. 

The judge said that he could get 
advice about an appeal if he wished. 
Ludwig, like the others sentenced 
with him, had a word with his 
lawyer. Then he said the punish- 
ment was just, and that he de- 
served it. Therefore he would not 
appeal. 

It was not the sort of end that 
ever entered into our calculations 
in earlier days. We used to sit in 
my London Daily Worker office 
talking of what the postwar com- 
munist Czechoslovakia would be 
like. 

He was working for me as a spe- 
cial correspondent in those days. 
He wrote on Czech and other Cen- 
tral European affairs, bringing in 
the political gossip from what we 
called “exile-government circles.” 
We used to pull his leg because of 
his anxiety to look as unforeign 
New York City 16. 
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as possible. He made himself look 
more English than the English. He 
dressed in the roughest of rough 
tweeds with matching caps, of the 
sort that he had seen in those illus- 
trated magazines which show the 
petty bourgeoisie how the rich real- 
ly live. He took the joking with 
a smile, for he was the easiest of 
men to get on with. Moreover, he 
was, in dressing like that, only tak- 
ing the party’s orders very serious- 
ly, as he always did. He had been 
told that, with a German name like 
Freund, he must make himself ap- 
pear as English as he could. 


nn 
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Ludwig was a Sudeten-German 
Jew who joined the Communist 
party in his youth. That was not 
really a very surprising thing to do, 
under the circumstances. He was 
an intelligent youth living in the 
Sudetenland, that much contested 
cockpit of rival nationalisms. In the 
years following the Ist World War, 
the communists claimed to be 
above the sordid national struggle. 
That Ludwig should turn to them 
was natural enough, particularly 
since he had no other faith to hold 
onto, 

That he should go into the party 
which most loudly condemned the 
anti-Semites was equally under- 
standable. He was a sensitive young 
Jew, living in a part of Europe 
with an ugly record of political 
anti-Semitism. And, being intelli- 
gent, he quickly rose in the party. 
In due course, he became editor of 
the Prague edition of Rote Fahne, 
the German Communist-party daily 
paper. 

As the nazi influence in the area 
expanded, the job required cour- 
age, too, but Ludwig, although 
quiet and siall, showed he had 
plenty of that as well. He stuck to 
his post right up to the moment 
when the nazis marched into the 
Sudetenland. Then the party, which 
at once went underground, ordered 
its Jewish leaders to get out. If they 
stayed and were not discovered to 
be communists they would still be 
picked up as Jews. 

Under a Czech-government schol- 


COMMUNIST 


arship plan, Ludwig was given the 
chance to work on any British 
newspaper he chose. The idea was 
that he should learn all about Brit- 
ish democratic methods. Not un- 
naturally, but somewhat ironically, 
he chose the communist Daily 
Worker. And so he came to work 
for me. 

His main job was to keep our 
readers informed of what was hap- 
pening among the many emigré 
governments then in London, al- 
though he did some home reporting 
for the Worker, too. This provid- 
ed a perfect cover for communist 
organizing, and he was given en- 
tree to almost all political circles. 

But a good part of the time he 
was office-based. When the report- 
ers had been sent out on assign- 
ments, we would talk. Often we 
would discuss the new communist 
Czechoslovakia we were both sure 
would arise at the end of the war. 
At that time there was no other 
communist country but Russia, nor 
had there ever been. We assumed 
that the new communist states of 
the postwar world would, as our 
propaganda had always foretold, 
take on distinctive forms, adapting 
themselves to national cultures and 
traditions. Our views were shared 
by communists everywhere, includ- 
ing those Czechs who were. recently 
put into the dock with Ludwig 
and those who put them there. 

Czechoslovakia almost self-con- 
sciously belonged to the West. 
Therefore we said that it would be 
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unlike the USSR in many respects. 
In our innocence, we planned the 
forms it might take. We wondered 
how much it would be able to use 
of what the West had to offer. We 
speculated on how much of the ex- 
perience of the Russian dictatorship 
of the proletariat could be adapted 
to Czech conditions. 

Ludwig’s influence grew as the 
Red army drove into Central Eu- 
rope. Soon he was writing articles 
on Czech problems for the Daily 
Worker to which, with a minimum 
of persuasion, noncommunist poli- 
ticians put their signatures. His 
nation’s liberals were already be- 
ginning to show their lack of 


principle. That lack was their fun- 


damental weakness and _ ultimately 
their undoing. 

When his country was liberated, 
Ludwig went back and_ stepped 
very quickly into a position of im- 
portance. He planned behind the 
scenes both the Two and Five- 
Year Plans which were intended 
to change the face of the country. 
It was as former head of the Na- 
tional Economy department of the 
Chancellery of the President of the 
Republic that, on Nov. 22, 1952, 
he appeared in the dock. Thirteen 
other planners of the brave new 
Czechoslovakia were with him. 

The charge against them was, 
said the Cominform journal, “that, 
being Trotskyite-Titoite, and Zion- 
ist, bourgeois-nationalist traitors and 
enemies of the people’s democratic 
system and of Socialism, and being 
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in the service of the American im- 
perialists, they, under the leader- 
ship of hostile Western intelligence 
services, formed an antistate con- 
spiratorial center, undermined the 
people’s democratic system, disrupt- 
ed the construction of Socialism, 
damaged the national economy by 
espionage. .. .” That, and a great 
deal more besides. 

He had been my friend. And I 
happened to be ill at the time, with 
plenty of opportunity to think. So I 
tried to imagine him in the — 

He had a high forehead and ¢ 
sensitive, intelligent, friendly no 
I pictured him looking around the 
court and seeing the only English- 
man present at the press table, Sam 
Russell of the Daily Worker. 

Sam used to be my deputy and 
he, too, liked and respected Ludwig 
when he worked with us. He, like 
Ludwig, was a Jew. But if Ludwig 
thought that he had found in Sam 
the only possible friend in the court 
he was mistaken. Sam cabled an 
ice-cold 15,000-word report of his 
“confession” to the Worker. 

Ludwig said in his confession 
that all along he had been an agent 
of the British Intelligence service. 
He was even made to blacken the 
Liberal organization which had 
brought him, as a Jewish refugee 
fleeing for his life, to Britain and 
safety. Three days later he went 
back into the box to plead that only 
a death sentence was bad enough 
for the things he had done. His 
son, on the previous day, had writ- 
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ten to the court demanding the 
same sentence. The court obliged, 
to the accompaniment of the cheers 
of the crowd. 

What was there left for Ludwig 
when he was taken down to the 
death cells? He had never prac- 
ticed his Jewish religion. As a 
Marxist, he had rejected all others. 

He joined the communists be- 
cause of his hatred of anti-Semi- 
tism. Yet he knew now that he was 
no more than a pawn in one of the 
most cynical anti-Semitic trials of 
all time. He had joined because he 
was in revolt against the dangers 
of nationalism. Yet his trial had 
shown clearly the way in which the 
Kremlin chiefs now demand of 
their satellites 100% subservience 
to Russia’s national pride and aspi- 
rations. He had joined the commu- 
nists because of the idealism that 
was in him in his youth; his trial 
had become a macabre comment 
on the way communism squanders 
and degrades idealism. He had 
hated capitalists as only a commu- 
nist can, yet now he had “con- 
fessed” to being their agent. 
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When other communists have 
been executed in the past it has 
usually been at the hands of their 
enemies, and they have died sus- 
tained by the hatred that was in 
them. Even that was denied to him. 
Ernst Thaelmann, the - German 
communist leader, was tortured by 
the nazis. Every man in the Moabit 
jail could hear the revolutionary 
slogans he shouted at those who 
pressed him against the heated 
iron. Before Gabriel Peri, former 
foreign editor of /’Humanite, the 
French Daily Worker, was taken 
out by the Germans to be executed, 
he was buoyed up by his belief in 
the inevitability of a Marxist vic- 
tory. He wrote, “I die so that 
France may live.” 

But what do the new communist 
“martyrs,” the ones who die at the 
hands of their comrades, have to 
sustain them? 

That is not a question that just 
one former communist has been 
asking himself. There must be 
communists and fellow travelers all 
over the West who are secretly ask- 
ing themselves the same question. 
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Death and Texas .. . 


eA TEXAN, arriving at the gates of his eternal home, remarked, “Gee, I never 
thought heaven would be so much like Texas.” 
“Son,” said the man at the gate sadly, “this ain’t heaven.” 


.. . We Have Always With Us 


I+ may bea privilege to live in the state of Texas, but it’s a higher privilege 


to die in the state of Grace. 


Arkansas Baptist. 





Mligvaine Is Mysterious 


It may hit you elsewhere if 


it misses your head 


By CARO W. LIPPMAN, M.D., and 
MARGARET LIPPMAN 


Condensed from “Understanding Your Migraine 


Headache’’* 

YOU HATE to get up in the 

| morning? If your answer 

to this question is Yes, 

youd better ask yourself a few 
other questions. 

Do you do your best work at 
night? Are you finicky about what 
you eat? Have you a keen sense of 
smell? Do fluorescent lights bother 
you? Do you demand perfection in 
everything around you? Do crowds 
annoy or tire you? Are you absent- 
minded? When you see a picture 
hanging crooked, do you feel that 
you must straighten it? 

If you answer Yes to most of 
these questions, it’s a pretty safe bet 
that somebody in your family has 
sick headaches. And that makes 
you a migrainoid. Though you may 
never have had a headache in your 
life, you have inherited the mi- 
graine factor. That factor domi- 
nates your life and everything you 
do. It helps to determine how suc- 
cessful you are at your job and 
how well you get along with others. 

Twelve million Americans know 
they have migraine headaches. For 


each of these, probably two others 
have migraine, though they may 
not know it. That makes around 
30 million migrainoids. 

Migraine headache was known 
even in ancient Egypt. Volumes of 
medical literature have been writ- 
ten about this peculiar, one-side 
pain in the head. Only recently, 
however, has it been discovered 
that many persons may suffer from 
the migraine factor without ever 
feeling a headache! 

Many a migrainoid suffers from 
a misplaced headache. Such people 
may think they have stomach ul- 
cers, gall-bladder disease, appendi- 
citis, sinus trouble, or toothache. 
They may submit to all kinds of 
futile operations. 

Helen, an expert beauty operator, 
used to stay home with “sick head- 
aches.” She once had occasional at- 
tacks of abdominal pain. She had 
her appendix out years before, but 
she still had the pains. She noticed 
that she never had abdominal pains 
and a headache at the same time. 
Her doctor suspected that she might 
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be a migrainoid. After treatment 
for migraine, her abdominal symp- 
toms completely disappeared. 

Not all persons, of course, with 
intermittent headaches and_ occa- 
sional pains are migrainoids. Yet 
there are four signs that will cause 
a physician to suspect that migraine 
is at the bottom of any mysterious 
pain. 1. A family history of “sick 
headaches.” 2. Headaches that are 
“replaced” by violent pains in some 


other part of the body. 3. Good 


health between attacks. 4. The head- 
ache and the mysterious pain never 
felt at the same time. 

A migraine is an inherited chem- 
ical imbalance which makes a per- 
son oversensitive to all mental and 
physical influences. A migrainoid 


may look and feel like death in the 
morning; by nightfall he may be 
bursting with health and _ vitality. 
He may sleep while others work 
and work best while others sleep. 
He is often a puzzle to himself 
and everyone around him. 

Many migrainoids, unfortunate- 
ly, are thought to be mentally ill. 
Indeed, they may suffer mental up- 
sets, including spells of uncontrol- 
lable rage and even hallucinations. 
Yet they are perfectly normal, ex- 
cept for the migraine factor. 

The peculiar body chemistry of 
the migrainoid makes him extreme- 
ly sensitive. Bright sunlight may 
torture him. Few migrainoids can 
bear fluorescent light. Their eyes are 
so sensitive that they see the slight- 
est flicker. 


Many migrainoids cannot enjoy 
a movie because the flicker that we 
take for movement is fully appar- 
ent to them. They hate loud and 
sudden noises, or any persistent 
sound. A dripping faucet may 
cause them to rush out and turn 
it off. They have very keen taste 
and smell. They cannot tolerate the 
odor of boiling cabbage, and they 
are unanimous in disliking turnips. 
A survey of winetasters and tea- 
tasters would probably show a large 
percentage of these professionals to 
be migrainoids. 

Most migrainoids prefer to travel 
by air rather than by train or by 
auto. They are easily made seasick, 
carsick, or trainsick, but their deli- 
cate sense of equilibrium seems 
fully at home in a plane. 

These people are human barom- 
eters. They can sense an impending 
change in the weather, so sensitive 
are they to atmospheric pressure. 
On a day before a storm, a mi- 
grainoid often grows restless and 
irritable. As the storm approaches, 
he can’t sit still. He must release 
his nervous tension in constant ac- 
tivity. When the storm breaks, his 
own storm of tension breaks. He 
then usually feels a tired sensation 
that may last a day or two. 

A series of checkups was made 
on a group of known migrainoids 
who live on the Atlantic coast. The 
weather there is extremely variable. 
It was found that when one of 
these people reported waking sud- 
denly at a certain time of night 
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most of the others had awakened 
at the same time. A rise in the 
wind may cause a migrainoid to 
become irritable. But if he walks 
outside in a high wind, his irri- 
tability may be replaced by a pleas- 
ant sense of exhilaration. 

Usually, migrainoids are higher 
than normal intellectually. Ordi- 
narily, they function adequately in 
the world around them. They usu- 
ally possess a high degree of judg- 
ment and insight. 

The migrainoid doesn’t always 
confuse reality with unreality. He is 
sometimes painfully aware of it 
when his senses are playing tricks. 
It is often difficult for a doctor to 
get a detailed description of a mi- 
grainoid’s “unreal” experiences. He 
hesitates to tell anyone about them, 
for he is afraid of being considered 
neurotic or just plain crazy. Yet 
his strange experiences are very real 
to him. Often he will answer a 
telephone or doorbell that has not 
rung. He may see things that aren’t 
there. One migrainoid got himself 
thrown out of a fashionable restau- 
rant after he had loudly com- 
plained three times about a rat that 
he said had skittered across the 
floor. Nobody else had seen it, and 
the proprietor thought the man 
was drunk. 

Even a migrainoid’s sense of 
taste or smell may fool him. He 
may find it impossible to eat on 
certain days. He may describe per- 
fectly good food as tasting bloody, 
leathery, musty, metallic, or rotten. 
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One housewife turned her house 
upside down looking for a smell 
of “something burning.” Nothing 
was. 

Migrainoids often suffer from 
blind spots of memory. Actually 
they may have excellent memories, 
capable of retaining a great many 
complex things. But they may find 
that they have hopelessly forgotten 
one extremely important thing. 

Like the time a Professor Wilson 
was to dine at a friend’s house. 
When he arrived, he found the 
whole family greatly embarrassed 
and no food on the table. He had 
been expected one week earlier. 

Every migrainoid is dominated 
by a desire for perfection. He may 
desire it in his work, appearance, 
home, or all three. Women of this 
type may ruin their marriages and 
destroy the love of husband and 
children because they cannot con- 
trol an inner drive that makes them 
ignore common sense. They cannot 
bear to have a chair moved one 
inch. They pat cushions back in 
shape the minute you rise from 
their sofa. 

Migrainoids may be positive or 
negative perfectionists. The first 
kind drive themselves to exhaustion 
to reach perfection. Fortunately, 
they usually have a knack of organ- 
izing their energies. A great many 
of them are highly successful edi- 
tors, authors, engineers, executives, 
doctors, artists, lawyers, and mu- 
sicians. 


They do much of the good work 
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of the world. They have instinctive 
good taste. Their homes may not 
be expensive or elaborate, but they 
are always attractive, clean, and, 
above all, comfortable. These peo- 
ple feel, work and play intensely. 
Negative perfectionists are no less 
intelligent, idealistic or gifted. But 
their inherited chemical imbalance 
makes them inadequate to the mo- 
notonous tasks of daily life. They 
dream about perfection, but they 
lack the energy to strive for it. 
They can accomplish a great deal 
as long as they keep their interest 
in what they are doing. But they 
seldom finish a job because their 
interest is quickly exhausted. They 
live with words and thoughts rath- 
er than deeds. They rarely take 


immediate action. They weigh all 
the possible choices, until the time 
for decision has long passed. 


Yet their insight is excellent. 
What they need most is a chance 
to know what makes them tick. 
With treatment for their migraine, 
they often make a good adjust- 
ment to life. 

Both types of migrainoid are 
usually more successful at work 
in which they can be their own 
boss. Then they are free to choose 
their own peculiar working hours 
and do things in their own way. 

Strangely enough, if you are mi- 
grainoid, your chances of a happy 
marriage are better than average. 
Because of your exceptional in- 
sight, you are probably quick to un- 
derstand the spiritual and emotional 
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needs of others. You know the 
importance of being comfortable. 
Therefore you know the value of a 
good home. 

If a husband is a migrainoid, 
the problems are simple. The wife 
must keep him comfortable . and 
free from strain at home. She must 
not make the mistake of devoting 
her entire time to the children. No 
man likes to come home to a house 
dominated by noisy, saucy young- 
sters. This is especially true of a 
migrainoid, who has been under a 
strain during working hours. His 
home must be one where father 
comes first. 

It is not so easy when the wife 
is a migrainoid. Getting up early 
in the morning, preparing meals 
on time, and keeping up with the 
unremitting cares of children and 
housework may make married life 
agony for her. 

Migrainoid wives are happy only 
with extremely patient men. No 
matter what the homemaking mag- 
azines advise, the migrainoid wife 
must be able to do most of her 
work when she feels like it. If she 
wants to vacuum at 10 p.m., her 
husband must sigh and_ under- 
stand. If she is a negative perfec- 
tionist, she may be wasteful, slov- 
enly, and easily discouraged. Then, 
only enough money to provide 
baby sitters and maids will save 
the day. But it is the superior in- 
sight of the migrainoid party that 
will usually promote the harmony 
that makes for a happy home. 





in Heaven 


Our Father 


Tenth in a series of articles on the Catuouic DicEst 
survey of religion in the U.S. 


’ 9) ue Lorp is my shepherd; how 

: can I lack anything? He gives 
me a resting place where there is 
pasture, and leads me out by cool 
waters, to make me live anew... .” 
Long ago, nearly all men thought 
of God in this way, as a Shepherd 
mindful of His flock, or as a Father 
concerned for His children here on 
earth. 

Do Americans of today still 
think of God as the Good Shep- 
herd, or as a less personal force, 
something like the atom? Do they 
think that His glory is to be found 
in the trees and the sky and the 
eyes of a little child, or in the 
mushroom cloud off Bikini? To 
find out, the Catruotic Dicekst sur- 
vey asked: How do you think of 
God—as a loving Father who looks 
after us; as some kind of super- 
natural power you can’t describe; 
or how? 

Of all the people in the U.S. 
including Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, and other religions, 79% _be- 
lieve in a God who loves us and 
looks after us. (The Catrnuotic Dr- 
Gest survey has already determined 
that 99% of all Americans believe 
in God, as reported in the Novem- 
ber issue.) Some 17% regard God 


as a supernatural power of some 
kind, and the remainder are either 
unbelieving or undecided about it. 

When this question was put to 
Catholics, 81% of them replied that 
they thought of God as a loving 
Father, while 19% reported that 
they pictured Him as some kind 
of a supernatural power. Does this 
mean that 19% of all Catholics 
have an idea of God that is in con- 
flict with the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church? Not necessarily. Car- 
ried to extremes, both views of 
God are wrong, according to Cath- 
olic doctrine. To individual ancient 
Hebrews God was indeed a loving 
Father, yet one with all-too-human 
characteristics. This primitive, half- 
formed notion of God _ pictured 
Him as sometimes angry, some- 
times jealous, sometimes even re- 
vengeful. It remained for Jesus 
Christ to give men a better idea of 
His and our Father. 

To ascribe to God characteristics 
that are essentially human (includ- 
ing human imperfections) is to fall 
into serious error, according to 
Catholic teaching. Most of the 
primitive religions, including that 
of the ancient Greeks, erred in 
this direction. Nevertheless, Christ 
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taught us to say, “Our Father, who 
art in Heaven.” 

On the other hand, when one 
regards God vaguely as “some kind 
of supernatural power,” he may fall 
into the error of deism, which con- 
ceives of God as a kind of super- 
natural craftsman, who fashioned 
a nearly perfect, self-perpetuating 
universe which runs on and on, 
like a super-Rolls-Royce, without 
any maintenance on God’s part. 
The “enlightened” philosophers of 
the 18th century thought of God 
in this light. 

Although the Catholic Church 
has clearly defined the chief attri- 
butes of God, Catholics are allowed 
some latitude in forming their own 


personal and private notion of what 
God is like. It is a characteristic of 
human nature that no two persons 
see things exactly the same. Each 
one of us calls up a slightly differ- 
ent mental picture at the mention 


of even such common words as 
father, country, friend, tree, chair, 
or God. As long as a Catholic be- 
lieves in a God who is all-good, 
all-holy, all-truthful, and all-power- 
ful, his views are in line with the 
teaching of the Church. He must 
also believe that he himself is made 
in the image and likeness of God, 
that is, that he has intellect and 
free will. 

Surprisingly enough, more Prot- 
estants, 82%, thought of God as 
a loving Father than Catholics did 
even though most Protestants pray, 
“Our Father which art in Heaven.” 





Some 14% of the Protestants re- 
garded God as some kind of super- 
natural power, while the remainder 
either didn’t believe in Him at all 
or had no notion of what He is 
like. Of the Protestants, the Bap- 
tists held most closely to the idea 
of a highly personal God, with 
88% of them asserting this belief, 
while only 61% of the Congrega- 
tionalists said they thought of God 
as a loving Father. The Episco- 
palians showed the greatest per- 
centage of those whose idea of God 
didn’t fit in either category, with 
12% of them saying frankly they 
couldn’t agree with either picture. 
When the question was put to 
American Jews, 40% of them re- 
plied that they think of God as a 
loving Father. Another 40% think 
of God as some kind of power, 
while 20% said their notion of 
God didn’t fit either category. 
Women are much more inclined 
to think of God as a Father than 
men are. Taking all the religious 
groups together, 84% of the women 
think of God in this way, while 


Percentages of 104 million Americans 
ever 18 who 
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Question 10-c. How do you think of God—as a loving Father who looks 
after us; as some kind of supernatural power but don’t know what; or how? 
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only 73% of the men do. Women 
are also more definite in their idea 
of God, because 13% thought of 
Him as some kind of supernatural 
power, leaving only 3% unbeliev- 
ing or undecided. Of the men, 20% 
think of Him as a supernatural 
power, while 7% were undecided. 

A person’s age seemingly has lit- 
tle to do with his idea of God once 
he has reached the age of 18, and 
his race has nothing to do with the 
matter. Surprising though it may 
seem, that is the fact, as revealed 
by the Carnoxic Dicest survey. 

One’s degree of education, on the 
other hand, seems to have a great 
bearing on his notion of God. Peo- 
ple who had from one to three 
years of high school seem most 
inclined to think of God as a Fa- 
ther (84%), while those who have 
been graduated from college seem 
the least inclined to that belief 
(only 63%). Yet this fact is not 
surprising, since college training 
usually makes people much more 
at home in handling abstract men- 
tal concepts. College graduates were 
also less decided on the question, 
only 22% of them regarding God 
as a supernatural power, and 15% 
of them either undecided or unbe- 
lieving. 

A person’s occupation also showed 
a direct bearing upon the nature of 
his belief. Farmers, who are _per- 
haps in the best position to see the 
hand of God in nature, were most 
inclined to think of God as a lov- 
ing Father (88%). Less than 1% 
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of the farmers didn’t believe in 
God at all. 

Professional men were least like- 
ly to think of God as a loving 
Father than any other occupational 
group, yet 70% did take this view 
of God. That figure is considerably 
higher than the 63% for college 
graduates as a whole. Possibly the 
doctors, who, like farmers, have an 
opportunity to see the work of God 
close at hand, push the average for 
professional workers up. Of this 
group, 20% think of God as a 
supernatural power and 10% are 
unable to fit their notion of God 
into either category. 

The size of a person’s income 
also had a direct relation to his 
mental picture of God. People in 
the lower-income group were more 
likely to think of God as a Father 
(80%) than people in the higher- 
income brackets (76%). The mid- 
dle-income group fell neatly in be- 
tween with 79%, proving that 
there is a definite progression from 
one view to the other. 

There was also a marked differ- 
ence in the attitudes of city dwell- 
ers and those who live in the coun- 
try. Generally speaking, the larger 
the community, the less likely a 
person is to think of God as a lov- 
ing Father. Only 69% of the peo- 
ple living in cities of over a million 
population think of God as a Fa- 
ther, whereas 85% of those living 
in rural areas do. And people are 
more likely to think of God as a 
Father if they live in cities of less 
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Breakdown of percentages of 104 million Americans over 18 
who think of God as a loving Father, by 
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than 10,000 than if they live in 
cities of more than 100,000. Here 
again, as with farmers, the people 
who live close to nature seem more 
likely to think of God as a loving 


Father. 

Even that part of the U.S. in 
which one happens to live seems to 
have some bearing on his mental 
picture of God. An overwhelming 
majority (91%) of the people liv- 
ing in the East South Central por- 
tion of the country, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
think of God as a loving Father. 
On the other hand, only 62% of 
those living in the mountain area 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Utah, Arizo- 
na, and Nevada think of God in 
this way. This is surprising, since 
these states are almost exdusively 
rural areas. 

The people of the West South 
Central states of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Texas report 
a high (85%) belief in God as a 


Father. This attitude toward God 
is wrong in New England, with 
80% of the people in Maine, New 
Hbsaapehiee, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut reporting that they thought of 
Him as a Father. This is hardly 
surprising, since traditional Protes- 
tantism and traditional Catholicism 
still are strong in New England. 
On the other hand, the Middle 
Atlantic states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania report 
only 73% of the people holding 
this view. The Pacific states of 
Washington, California, and Ore- 
gon reported 76% of the people 
thinking of God as a Father. 
Translated into people, Tue 
Catuotic Dicest survey’s findings 
mean that 82,160,000 of the 104 mil- 
lion people 18 years of age or older 
in the U.S. believe in a personal 
God who loves them as a Father. Yet 
17,680,000 others think of Him as 
some kind of supernatural power 
that they are unable to describe. 
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picture into words. Fewer than one 
million do not believe in God. 
Who is right and who is wrong? 
That is not a question to be decided 
i} by popular-opinion polls such as 
Tue Carnoric Dicest survey. Even 
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Some 3,260,000 cannot put their 
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theologians cannot give us a wholly 
comprehensive answer. For the 
greatness of God is beyond human 
understanding. As St. Paul has 
said, “We see now through a glass 
in a dark manner; but then [we 
shall see God] face to face.” 
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Oure Fadir in Inglis 


Iris interesting to note how our modern English has changed from 
the style of the first translation of the Bible. Below is the “Our 


Oure Fadir that art in Hevens. Halowid be thi name. Thi kyng- 
dom come to. Be thi wille don in erthe, as in Hevene. Gyve to us 
this dai oure breed over othir substance. And forgyve to us oure 
dettis as we forgyven oure dettouris. And lede us not into tempta- 


James H. Bishop. 


eAwcient Hebrew scribes did much of their writing with little 
brushes. Numerous letters were distinguished from one another only 
by the arrangement of minute brush marks. Because of their shape, 
these marks were commonly known as “horns.” It became proverbial 
that a careful scribe copied material exactly; that is, “to a horn.” 


Consequently it was not strange that a reference to these little 
marks should be included in the New Testament (Matt. 5:18). 
When Wyclif issued his famous English translation of the Bible, 
he referred to the “horn” as a stil. This word was later spelled 
“tittle,” and “to a tittle” became a proverbial expression for scrupu- 
lous care. Abbreviated in common use, the ancient phrase still lives; 
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a person who is pleased is likely to remark that he is suited to a T. 
Webb B 


Gaarrison. 











God and Courage 


A little faith imparted 
through a childhood song brought 
me through a dark moment 


By GEORGE GARTLAN 
Emeritus, Music Dept., N.Y. 
Board of Education 


Director 
HIE GRUFF VOICE sounded 
be weirdly disembodied in the 
subway’s surrounding roar. 

“Tell me, do the youngsters still 
sing The Children’s Crusade?” 
Startled, I turned to my right and 
met the sharp blue eyes of a tall, 
heavily built stranger. I wondered 
how he knew me and my work as 
head of music in New York’s pub- 
lic schools, 

“Yes,” I said, in a puzzled voice. 

“Well, never give it up,” he said. 
“I’ve been reading about how little 
religion the children are getting to- 
day in our public schools. We 
didn’t really get much even in my 
day, but I know from experience 
that what we did get, in things like 
The Children’s Crusade, was worth 
everything else. That song saved 
my life!” 

He then explained. Some years 
before the Ist World War, he had 
been one of the 300 elementary 
school children chosen for the 
chorus. That was when the late 
Walter Damrosch conducted Ga- 
briel Pierné’s The Children’s Cru- 
sade. 


City 


He asked me if I recalled the 
second movement of the oratorio, 
where the chorus sang, “Children 
three are we who were going on 
our way. And as we went, lo! We 
met with our blessed Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” The passage has always 
been one of my favorites, as is the 
whole oratorio, which follows the 
tragic history of the crusade of the 
children in the 13th century. The 
music, based on Gregorian chant 
and French folk song, is incredibly 
beautiful. 

“That music pulled me through 
the toughest five minutes I ever 
spent,” the stranger said. As he 
spoke his strong face took on an 
almost child-like solemnity. 

“I joined the Air Force right 
after the U.S. entered the war in 
1917, Like a lot of others, I thought 
it was the quickest way to get into 
action. But we sat around for 
months waiting for things to get 
organized, then spent more months 
training in Canada and at Kelly 
Field in Texas. 

“When we had just about given 
up all hope, we were ordered over- 
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seas. We landed in France at night 
and moved immediately to an air- 
held less than 20 miles from the 
front lines. We spent ten weeks 
there, drinking cognac and coffee, 
tearing our hair out waiting for 
planes. After we got the planes, we 
waited again for orders. 

“Then one night an officer shook 
me out of bed and told me the 
colonel wished to see me. It was 
about 3 A.M. 

“The old man shuffled through a 
pile of papers on his desk, and 
handed me one. ‘You're lucky, 
lieutenant,’ he said. ‘You're getting 
the first crack. Be prepared to take 
off at dawn. Read those instruc- 
tions carefully. Then destroy them. 
Good luck.’ 

“IT thanked him, and stumbled 
out into the darkness. Now I was 
supposed to start jumping up and 
down, howling from sheer joy. But 
1 didn’t feel that way at all. My 
heart was hammering itself to 
pieces. My legs were icy rubber. 

“I forced myself to walk out to 
the line and watch the mechanics 
checking over my plane. But I felt 
even worse out there. I tried every- 
thing. I laughed at myself. I rea- 
soned, berated, sneered, condemned. 
It was no use. In the shape I was 
in, 1 couldn't get the plane off the 


ground. I had to face it: I was 
yellow. 

“My whole life flashed before me, 
in a crazy jumble of images. | 
reached frantically for something, 
anything. 

“Then, as though the sound came 
out of the night, the. music of The 
Children’s Crusade started running 
through my head. I started to hum 
it, and to repeat the words: “We 
were going on our way. And as we 
went, lo! We met with our blessed 
Lord, Jesus Christ!’ 

“I could feel warmth and confi- 
dence surge through me. It was 
amazing. My whole body changed. 
I pulled out my pencil flashlight 
and read those orders as calmly as 
a commuter reads a newspaper. | 
flew that mission, and a lot of 
others, with those words on my 
lips.” 

He smiled, and leaning over, 
patted my shoulder as he stood up. 
The train was rolling into a station. 

“That’s why I hope you keep on 
giving every kid a chance to partici- 
pate in something like The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, something that has 
God in it. It stands by you when 
you need it most.” 

Before I could ask his name, he 
had said good-by and was lost in 
the great crowd at Times Square. 


“Wien Thomas Edison’s private desk was opened after his death, a card 
bearing this admonition was found: “When down in the mouth, remember 


Jonah. He came out all right!” 


Ink Pot Farmer (20 Nov. °52). 





All you need is a 19-power telescope 
to engage in a useful and 
fascinating hobby, watching 


Wings Across the Moon 


3y ROBERT J. NEWMAN 


Condensed from Audubon Magazine* 


lino! Eleven-thirty to five! 
Definition: beautiful! 
~.| About two T.” 

A flashlight winked on. Another 
voice inquired, “Remarks?” 

“Well, pretty fast, I'd say, but 
straight as an arrow.” 

Since 1946, this bewildering bit 
of dialogue, with minor variations, 
has been heard on college cam- 
puses; aboard a destroyer cruising 
the Gulf of Mexico; beneath the 
domes of astronomical observa- 
tories; at the fringe of tropical 
jungles; on the remote sandspits of 
the Dry Tortugas, and in big-city 
backyards. But, varied as these set- 
tings have been, they have all had 
one thing in common. They have 
all taken place under a_ bright 
moon. 

Six years ago, George H. Low- 
ery, Jr., curator of the Louisiana 
State university’s Museum of Zool- 
ogy, was studying the flights of 
birds. He wished to measure mi- 
gration intensities at different 
times, places, and directions. His 
work had to be done at night, 
when most Gulf flights occur. 
New York City 23. 


| 
| 
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July-August, 
Audubon Society, and reprinted with permission. 
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You might think that radar 
would be practical. But radar is 
not sensitive enough to single out 
small-bird flights. 

Lowery remembered that several 
papers, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, described the flight of migrat- 
ing birds as seen through a tele- 
scope against the moon. Could 
such silhouettes give him the in- 
formation he was seeking? Lowery 
took the question to his friend, 
Prof. W. A. Rense of the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy 
at Louisiana State. Rense’s answer 
was not a simple, unqualified Yes; 
it was complicated with sines, co- 
sines, and other mathematical pro- 
cedure. 


1952. Copyright 1952 by the National 
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The space in which one sees 
birds through a telescope pointed 
at the moon is constantly changing 
in size because of the moon’s move- 
ment. Rense devised equations 
to make adjustments for such 
changes. The equations permitted 
Lowery to use counts made with 
the telescope as samples. From the 
samples he could determine the 
probable number of birds per hour 
crossing over a one-mile line on 
the earth’s surface. 

To carry out computations, it is 
necessary to know the slant of each 
observed bird’s pathway across the 
face of the moon. This information 
can be recorded by imagining that 
the moon is an upright 12-hour 
clock. Mark off the rim according 
to the hours and half-hours. Then 
the point on the rim where the 
bird appears and the point where 
it disappears can each be identified 
in terms of these hours. This also 
establishes its flight line. 

All this explanation is the key 
to the strange conversations. 
“Bird!” is the call that the observ- 
er at a telescope uses to alert the 
recorder sitting beside him. “Elev- 
en-thirty to five” is the description 
of a bird’s path as it glides across 
the bright background of the 
moon. Along with this “clock read- 
ing” goes information regarding 
speed of the bird, curvature of its 
path, and clarity of its focus. 

“Two T” is a device to indicate 
size of the bird’s silhouette. Long 
ago the features of the moon re- 


ceived fanciful names, like the Lake 
of Death, the Hurricane ocean, the 
Sea of Showers. One of the most 
prominent of these features is the 
crater Tycho, which stands out on 
the moon’s surface. Moon watchers 
refer to its diameter as JT and use 
it to measure the bird’s apparent 
length. Two T, for example, indi- 
cates a bird whose image is twice 
as long as the diameter of Tycho. 

Lowery once watched 86 birds 
flash across the moon in a single 
hour. The moon was high over the 
water and he looked through a 
mere sliver of the night sky; the 
birds he counted were the equiva- 
lent of 11,900 birds crossing over 
one mile of the shore line. That 
was in 1948. By that ume it had 
become apparent that flight studies 
by means of the moon permitted 
us to peer into the heart of the age- 
old mysteries of mass migration. 

Never before have we been able 
to measure definitely the volume of 
migration, even in daylight. Five 
thousand birds flitting about in a 
field may be part of a heavy mi- 
gration or no migration at all. 

Since Lowery’s experiments, tele- 
scopes all over the continent have 
been lifted toward the moon. Last 
migration season, more than 200 
people pooled their efforts to pile 
up more than 1,000 hours of ob 
servation. 

From the resulting accumulation 
of data many surprising things 
were discovered. It has been gen- 
erally supposed, for instance, that 
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the peninsula of Florida was the 
major avenue of migration flights. 
However, almost as many birds 
were seen on the east coast of Mex- 
ico in a single hour as were seen 
over the Florida station during 11 
nights of observation. Lunar stud- 
ies have also indicated that, un- 
like birds flying by day, nocturnal 
migrants only rarely fly in definite 
flocks. 

Ornithologists used to_ believe 
that birds traveled all night. The 
moon has revealed the facts to be 
otherwise. After sunset the major- 
ity of migrants seem to rest a 
while. Then, hour by hour, they 
mount in increasing numbers into 
the dark sky. This process typi- 
cally reaches a_ peak between 
11 p.m. and midnight. Thereafter 
the birds begin to drop to earth 
again until by the hour before 
dawn almost none are flying. 

It appears now that birds get up 
in the middle of the night just for 
the sake of making three or four 
hours’ progress toward their desti- 
nations. This restlessness is dis- 
played in spring by wild European 
birds confined in cages with elec- 
trically wired perches that register 
their movements from one part of 
the cage to the other. 

Answers to a host of other ques- 
tions are still needed. Does the 


moonlight itself affect the volume 
of migration? Do migrants fun- 
neled onto peninsulas double back? 
Do they advance in a wide move- 
ment with a nearly even distribu- 
tion of numbers along a broad 
front or do they travel in narrow 
streams? 

Until recently, the time needed 
to process that much data was a 
terrific obstacle. For every hour 
that a moon observer spent behind 
the telescope in the spring of 1948, 
Lowery and his staff had to spend 
two man-hours working with 
slide rules just to get the material 
ready for final analysis. Now, how- 
ever, graphs and tables have been 
prepared that make it possible to 
handle unlimited observations. 

Anyone can watch birds—ama- 
teurs, professional ornithologists, 
or even people who know nothing 
of birds or bird study. Almost any 
telescope of 19-power or more that 
will encompass the whole moon in 
its field can be used to study night 
migration. Call your local Audu- 
bon society, bird club, observatory, 
or university zoology department 
for information. Or write to the 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana 
State university, Baton Rouge, La. 
Maybe your discoveries will satisfy 
one of the still unanswered ques- 
tions. 


A ring on the finger is worth two on the phone. 
Atlanta Journal (13 Aug. °52) 
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A Man’s Stature 


By HENRY VISCARDI, JR. 


Condensed from the book* 


| Was BorRN without legs. What 
' | had instead were two short 


| —- | thighs ending in small 
stumps. My right limb had a knee- 
cap, imperfect but enough to allow 
for motion. 

I came as a great shock to my 
family. My parents were both nor- 
mal and they had already had one 
perfectly normal baby girl. Yet my 
case is not unique. What happened 
to me happens all the time to a 
certain number of babies, in a cold 
statistical ratio. Nobody but God 
knows why. 

Right after I was born, my moth- 


er dedicated me to St. Anthony. 
She began a novena to him that 
someday her son would have legs 
and be able to walk. She made a 
promise which she has faithfully 
kept. She has taken flowers every 
year to the church on St. Anthony’s 
feast. It was the best deal mamma 
ever made. St. Anthony kept his 
part of the bargain, too. But it took 
25 years. 

Before I was two I was put in 
the hospital for a series of painful 
operations to even off my irregular 
stumps. This had to be done before 
I could learn to walk. Then I was 


*A Man’s Stature. Copyright, 1952, by Henry Viscardi, Jr. Reprinted with permission of the 
John Day Company, New York City. 240 pp. $3. 
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fitted with some ugly, conspicuous- 
looking boots. The expense could 
never have been met by an Italian 
immigrant family like mine. My 
father owned his own barbershop, 
but he never made enough to more 
than make a living for mamma 
and us children. One of his cus- 
tomers paid most of my hospital 
bills. 

Every Sunday my family came 
to visit me. But mamma was often 
busy with the other children; I 
didn’t see much of her. I never 
really got to know her until after 
I was six. 

Except for the pain, I actually 
enjoyed the hospital. I would pre- 
tend that the foot of my bed was 
a fireman’s ladder. I could shinny 
up and down it. One day I fell, 
overcome by smoke, probably. My 
head was bleeding, but my howls 
brought the rescue squad with 
bandages and adhesive tape. I still 
have the scar. I felt sorry for some 
of the other children who had their 
legs in casts or fastened to pulleys. 

I had gradually gotten to know 
mamma as a nice lady who came 
to see me once in awhile. But I 
was not ready for the day she came 
to take me home. 

We went home on the streetcar. 
It was open on the sides and had 
high seats. Mamma had to lift me 
up. I sat with my _ odd-looking 
boots straight out in front of me, 
but they didn’t reach the end of 
the seat. A woman in an orange 
coat nudged the woman next to 


April 


her and pointed at me. Everybody 
on the car was looking. I held 
mamma’s hand tight. She put her 
arm around me and I hid my face 
in her coat. I wanted to run away 
from all these people. 

When we got off, mamma held 
my hand so high my feet hardly 
touched the ground. We had to 
walk a long way. Then we had to 
climb many stairs to our apartment. 
My legs hurt terribly. My mother 
picked me up and carried me up 
the rest of the stairs. When she put 
me down she was breathing hard. 
Her cheeks were rosy. I decided 
she was beautiful. I sat in a chair 
in the living room. 


Prerry soon mamma came back 
with two girls in red dresses. 
“These are your sisters. This is 
Terry. This is Lillian.” Mother 
smiled at them and me. 

Terry and Lillian stood in front 
of the chair and looked at me. 
“Hello,” they said shyly. 

Father came in, and mamma 
looked frightened. “What’s this? 
What are you doing here?” he 
said. Mamma spoke as if she were 
trying hard to be happy. “Henry’s 
home from the hospital. The doc- 
tor signed the paper. I can take care 
of him now.” 

My eyes filled with tears. I want- 
ed to say, “I’ve had a good time 
visiting you. Now I have to go 
back to the hospital.” But I couldn’t 
say a thing. 

The children of our block, even 
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those of my age, towered above me. 
When I smiled at them, they stared 
back. Some even laughed at me. I 
was hurt and puzzled. When I en- 
tered Ist grade I really understood. 
Terry took me to school the first 
day. Clutching her hand, I hoisted 
myself up the stairs to the play- 
ground. There were many children 
there, bouncing balls and playing 
hopscotch. I shrank away. Terry 
patted my arm. 

“What’s the matter, Henry? You 
will be all right. Soon as you get 
used to it.” 

Then I heard a loud laugh. “Hey, 
Louie, looka the ape man.” Three 
big boys came over to me. 

“Tl show you where your room 
is.” Terry jerked my hand. Her 
cheeks were red. The crowd of 
jeering boys grew. One of them, 
thin-faced and dirty, gave me a 
shove. I shoved back. 

“Oh, you want to fight, kid?” 

“Cut it out, Mike,” somebody 
yelled. 

“You leave my brother alone!” 
Terry was crying by now. 

“Hey, ape man, what you got 
tied to your feet? Boxing gloves?” 

I looked down at my mismatch- 
ing boots. They weren’t a bit like 
the shoes the other boys wore. 

“I want to go home!” I clung 
to Terry. Tears were rolling down 
my cheeks. 

“Sissy, sissy.” 

Another big boy shoved me. I 
sprawled on the cement. My nose 
was bleeding. Terry gave me her 
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handkerchief. “Here, blow your 
nose. Ill take you to your teacher.” 
I saw tears in her eyes. Then the 
bell rang, and the ordeal was over, 
for the moment. 

The teachers took a hand, and 
the schoolyard hazing let up after 
that first day. Outside of our block, 
however, the jungle and the giants 
waited. I never ventured out with- 
out escort. 

My boots had to be handmade. 
They were very expensive. They 
had to be planned for, saved for, 
measured for, then painfully adjust- 
ed. I had to nurse them along 
through as long a life as possible. 
One day as we were coming from 
the shoemaker’s, I stopped to talk 
to a little boy who was playing 
with a dog. I was just learning 
the dog’s name when a woman 
came out of a store. She carried a 
lot of bundles. 

“Come here, Pat,” she called. 
“Help me with this stuff. Say, 
who’s that little crippled boy?” 

Mamma took my hand, hard, 
and we almost flew through the 
streets. She kept moving her lips 
as if she was whispering to herself. 

Why was I crippled? Maybe if 
I asked mamma she could tell me. 
She knew almost everything. One 
day when she was reading me The 
Bobbsey Twins, 1 blurted out, 
“Mamma, why are my legs dif- 
ferent from other boys’?” 

Mamma looked sad for a minute. 
“You were born that way,” she 
said. “A lot of babies are born 
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every year, and a certain number 
of them have to be crippled. When 
you were born it must have been 
time for God to send another crip- 
pled child into the world. So He 
looked around and decided that the 
Viscardis would be a good family 
to have a little crippled boy.” Mam- 
ma’s eyes looked shiny. 

“Does God know how hard it is 
for me to walk? And to go up 
the stairs?” 

“Yes, I’m sure He does. But He 
wants you to be brave and have 
faith. That’s why I say prayers to 
St. Anthony. So that maybe some 
day it won’t be so hard for you to 
walk.” 

For a child in our neighborhood, 
the only playground was the street. 
That was where the fire engines 
clanged past and where the ice 
wagon stood on hot days. You 
could steal ice while the man was 
making a delivery. Once in a while 
the police patrol would come 
around the corner on two wheels 
on the way to a holdup. Neighbor- 
hood loyalties were sealed, and im- 
portant athletic contests took place 
in the street. 
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One day I saw some kids play- 
ing marbles there. One of them 
made a very tricky shot. “You're 
good, ” I said. 

“Say, kid, would you like to 
try?” he asked. He set up three 
marbles on the manhole cover and 
handed me a shooter. I hit them. 
“Nice shot for a beginner!” he ex- 
claimed. If he’d given me a big 
chocolate soda, I couldn’t have been 
any happier. Even in later years, I 
could think with pride of that little 
achievement. 

We became great friends. The 
kid’s name was Buster. His father 
often came home drunk, and his 
mother was away most of the time. 
Nobody else liked to play with him 
because he smelled funny. 

Mamma always said, “It’s too 
bad nobody looks after that boy.” 
But he was a great ballplayer. We 
often played catch. One day I threw 
a ball that went out in the street. 
Buster ran to get it just as a car 
came along, fast. The driver jam- 
med on his brakes and just missed 
Buster. He cursed at Buster a long 
time. But Buster just threw him a 
smarty smile. 
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Another time Buster wasn’t so 
lucky. A big carrousel used to stop 
right in front of his house. If you 
had a penny you could ride it. 
When the man got enough money 
he’d say “Giddap” to his horses, 
and the carrousel would move 
down the street. Buster would catch 
on the sidé and get a free ride 
down the block. 

One day he didn’t quite make it. 
He fell into the street. I saw it all 
happen. I didn’t want to look, but 
I couldn’t turn away. The iron 
wheels rolled right over his legs. 

Buster screamed so loud that 
mamma opened a window and 
asked if we were all right. The 
kids across the street shouted at the 
man to stop. Mamma came run- 
ning. I felt sick at the noises Buster 
was making. After a while the po- 
lice ambulance came and took Bus- 
ter away. The carrousel stayed there 
a long time, but nobody rode it. 

Nobody played in the street the 
next day. Nor the next. The wom- 
an in the candy store told mamma 
that Buster’s legs were crushed and 
would have to be cut off. I was ter- 
ribly sorry that Buster would have 
to be a crippled boy like me. But 
Buster didn’t become crippled. A 
week later we heard he had “blood 
poisoning.” He died. 


Some weeks later mamma asked 
me, “How would you like to move 
to the country? To Long Island?” 
“When? Can we go right away?” 
“Very soon. We have bought a 
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house. A whole house, for just our 
family! Of course, your grand- 
mother and your uncles and aunts 
have helped pay for the house. 
They will live upstairs and we will 
be downstairs.” 

“Can I have a dog? Will there 
be a boat?” I could hardly wait. 

The woods on Long Island were 
cool and shady. They came up al- 
most to our back porch. I could 
go exploring. I could be Jim Haw- 
kins of Treasure Island, or Sir 
Lancelot on the way to meet Queen 
Guinevere. I loved the country. My 
new school did not have a spiked 
iron fence around it. The principal 
was kind. But she was too protec- 
tive, and I resented this. ° 

That year I got a wagon. It had 
belonged to my cousins upstairs, 
but it was too small for them. It 
was just the right size for me. I 
would put my right “leg,” the one 
I could bend, in the wagon, and 
push with the other one. It was 
much better than walking. 

A new doctor had opened offices 
in a white house just a little way 
from ours. One day mother took 
our new baby, Vicky, to see him. 
I went along. The new doctor was 
a big man who looked like a foot- 
ball player. He had dark hair, and 
his eyes twinkled. 

“I’m Dr. Yanover,” he said to 
me, while mamma and Vicky were 
in his inner office. “I understand 
your name is Henry.” 

I stood up. “I hope my sister is 
going to be all right.” 
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“Don’t worry about her. We're 

going to make her well.” He looked 
. a an PRL 

at me sharply. “How are you: 

“Tr: ” ‘ 4 

Fine. 

“That’s some wagon you've got. 
Easy to get around in?” 

“ S ” 

Sure. I go everywhere. 

“Do your legs get tired when 
you walk a lot? Do they pain 


you?” 


“Well—yes.” 

I did not usually talk to strangers 
this way. But I liked Dr. Yanover 
the minute I saw him. There are 
too few people with Dr. Yanover’s 
attitude, even though we’ve been 
through two world wars that made 
lots of people crippled. He didn’t 
try to ignore my disability. Nor did 


he give me pity. He accepted it 
as a fact and me as a person. 


About this time I discovered 
that I was a natural swimmer. 
Buoyancy was one compensation 
for my underdeveloped legs. I 
would swim at the YMCA, wear- 
ing a pair of boys’ sneakers to hide 
my stumps. I tried to choose a time 
when the pool was nearly empty. 
I started hanging around the gym 
and locker room when I went on 
to Newton High. 

I became a good shot at basket- 
ball, but because I was less than 
four feet high I couldn’t play in 
competition. Yet the boys accepted 
me, and I had a good time. I even 
took on the coaching of a neighbor- 
hood team. Later on, I was made 
manager of our high-school basket- 
ball team. When I sat on the bench 


April 


beside the coach, clocking the game 
and keeping statistics, I felt impor- 
tant. 

One day I got a call from the 
New York Times. “This is Geb- 
hart on the sports desk,” a voice 
said. “We need a man at your 
school to phone in the story of the 
basketball games. We'll pay a line 
rate for what we use. You inter- 
ested ?” 

Was I! “Mamma, I’ve got a job.” 
That was how, ironically enough, 
I got my first job—as a “leg man.” 
I don’t remember what the pay 
was, but the money was nothing 
to the satisfaction of doing some- 
thing useful. Our team won the 
New York City championship the 
year I was a senior. This gave me 
as manager a major letter from the 
school for “excellence in athletics.” 


Arounp Christmas time, I sat in 
the dining room looking over col- 
lege catalogs I'd borrowed from a 
friend. I would graduate in Feb- 
ruary. Maybe I could work until 
fall. Maybe I could also get a job 
at college to pay board and room. 
I could—Oh, what’s the use? I 
thought. I can’t afford it. I felt a 
hand on my shoulder and I looked 
up. 

“You want to go to college,” 
mamma said, “you go.” 

“It would cost too much.” 

“You go,” mamma said. “We'll 
manage somehow.” 

I gave her a great big hug. 
Mamma was crying. 
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Fordham university. All new. All 
exciting. All to be explored. A high 
fence kept out the rush of traffic 
and the life of a great city. Inside 
was a world of philosophy and 
religion, where men devoted their 


lives to teaching and prayer. There, 
young men were united in a fel- 
lowship of learning. I stared up at 
the Gothic towers, the tall elms, the 
blue sky. 

It all seemed strange meeting 
the quiet Jesuits as they walked 
the campus, their belted cassocks 
swaying stiffly, or to see them on 
their shady porch, reading their 
breviaries. I got a job in the treas- 
urer’s office. 

Getting into Fordham meant a 
physical examination, and during 
the summer I had gone to Dr. Yan- 
overs office. He gave me a com- 
plete checkup. He examined my 
stumps and asked all sorts of ques- 
tions. 

“Going to college, eh? You're in 
good shape for a guy of 19. I can’t 
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find a thing wrong with you. Ex- 
cept... you’ve been running those 
legs of yours pretty hard, haven’t 
your” 

I agreed. 

“Treat them carefully. You're 
going to need them a while yet. 
You're taller, Hank.” 

“Not much.” I tried not to sound 
bitter. 

“That measuring stick in the ex- 
amination room says so.” He 
paused. “How would you like to 
be as tall as everybody else?” 

I laughed. “You're just like mam- 
ma, Doc. She took some flowers to 
church on St. Anthony’s day last 
week. She says he’s going to see 
that I get real legs someday. She’s 
been making a novena since I was 
born.” 

“Maybe she’s right.” Doc gave 
me his quick grin. “Keep in touch 
with me while you're away at 
school. And tell mamma to keep 
up the pressure on St. Anthony.” 

My roommate was a tawny giant 
named Stanley Maximowicz. He 
was a brilliant football player. 
Early in the year he established a 
wide circle of girl friends that he 
liked to date after “lights out.” On 
week nights we had to be in our 
rooms at 7:30 for study period. 
After 10:30 we were supposed to 
be in bed. A priest checked our 
rooms to make sure. 

One night Stan put a dummy 
made of pillows and football jer- 
seys in his bed. He had just dressed 
in his ‘cating” clothes when there 
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was a rattle at the door. Stan 
jumped into bed. I tried to hold 
the door, but it moved anyway, 
moving me with it. The light 
clicked on. The prefect stood in the 
doorway. “Mr. Maximowicz, you 
look very peculiar indeed!” Stan 
was sitting up in bed, trying to pull 
the covers around him. He wore 
a top coat and derby hat. 

One of my pleasantest memories 
of Fordham is of our assemblies in 
the courtyard during May. Every 
day just before lunch the entire 
student body would gather around 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
A vigil light burned before her 
statue, and a student would stand 
up and deliver a short sermon. 
Then we all sang: “Regina coeli 
laetare, Al-le-luia! Al-le-luia! Regi- 
na coelt, . It was warm and 
wonderful. For the first time in my 
life I felt awe and reverence for 
my religion. 

At home we lived so far from 
the parish that I never went to 
church except on Sunday. At Ford- 
ham we could hear Mass any morn- 
ing. I asked Father Quinn if I 
might serve Mass. He not only 
consented, but he arranged to have 
a cassock cut down to my size. 
The Mass book seemed terribly 
heavy as I hoisted it up and down 
the steps. But this was good prepa- 
ration. Years later, during the 2nd 
World War, I was able to help a 
wounded Catholic chaplain learn to 
use an artificial leg in walking and 
saying Mass. 
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About this time I decided I 
wanted to be a priest. I had made 
friends with a young scholastic. He 
was properly referred to as Mr. 
John Folser, S.J., but we all called 
him “Dutch.” He was doing his 
required period of teaching before 
being ordained. I confided my vo- 
cation to him. 

“A worthy desire,” he said. 
“Are you sure that’s what you 
want to do?” 

“Of course, but... .” In his seri- 
ous expression I saw the answer 
to my question. “They wouldn’t 
take me, would they?” 

“Some of the regulations of the 
Church may seem harsh, Hank. 
But there’s always a reason. A 


priest’s duties may take him any- 


where. So he has to pass a rigid 
physical examination.” 

Maybe I'll be a teacher.” But 
there was no real ring to the words. 
I only knew that I wanted to stay 
on in this quiet place, and study 
and meditate. I was rather discour- 
aged now, and left Fordham at the 
end of the spring term. 


Tus was 1933. I couldn’t have 
picked a worse time to quit school 
and look for a job. Every day I’d 
brave the stares of people in the 
subway and go downtown to the 
employment agencies. There were 
dozens of able-bodied men for each 
job. 

There were rows of desks with 
signs on them. MALE—FEMALE, 
$10, $15, $25. I knew my level. I 
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got into the line leading to MALE 
—$10. 

You’d hear bits like “They say 
the government is hiring again 
... No, not NRA, a new agency.” 
Or “Bill got a job with United. I'd 
rather starve... .” 

My interview didn’t take long. 
“T have a university ed—” My chin 
didn’t come six inches above the 
desk top. 

“Sorry, we've nothing for you.” 
At least I wouldn’t have to worry 
about reaching up to fill out the 
application form. 

But I heard about a job through 
a friend. Toward the end of 1934 
I went to work as a clerk in the 
law firm of Gellman & Gellman. 
Sam and Joe Gellman, the partners, 
had private offices. Pop Gellman, 
who was in the real-estate business, 
made room for me beside his desk 
in the reception room. 

I liked the work. I spent all my 
spare time reading law books, 
everything from British common 
law to Corpus Juris. Now I wished 
to be a lawyer. I read all the stories 
about Eph Tutt in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The $10-a-week salary I was 
getting was a big help at home. 
Papa was dead now. Terry was 
working as a beauty operator. Lil 
was married to her high-school 
sweetheart. Vicky and Rose were 
still in school. 

I decided to go to law school. 
Maybe I could find an extra job 
to pay my tuition. I had to com- 
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mute every night by subway to 
St. John’s university in Brooklyn. 
I tried to ride on the same car every 
night; that way some of the riders 
would be used to seeing me. I was 
still sensitive to rude stares and 
clumsy efforts to help me. 

When the government started 
the Home Owners’ Loan corpora- 
tion, Gellman & Gellman got a lot 
of new business. I learned to ex- 
amine titles and abstracts. One day 
Joe called me in and said, “Do you 
like this kind of work, Hank?” 

“Fine.” 

“We've been told,” he confided, 
“that it will be necessary to open 
a new office in the Empire State 
building. They want us nearer the 
regional HOLC office. Shall we go 
over?” 

“Sounds good to me, Joe.” 

“I think we can pay you a better 
salary, too.” 

This really sounded good. Mam- 
ma and the girls would be proud. 
I was in a busy dream from then 
on. Office, night school, study. It 
was all worth while. I spent hours 
in the subway, but my new feeling 
of self-worth made me mind it less. 
I even learned how to get along 
with girls. Miss Trimble used to 
bring me cookies and knit me ear 
muffs. I lived in dread of her. 

Jessie Barnes was different. She 
had dyed red hair, talked like a 
man, and could do a man’s work. 
She was a government investigator, 
with an office down the hall. One 
day she came in, in her usual brisk 
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way, and said, “How would you 
like a new job, Hank?” 

Then she told me she had a tip 
that the HOLC were going to hire 
a bunch of new tax clerks. They 
would pay $1,500 a year. She said 
I was a natural for it, with my 
experience. But I would need a 
political endorsement. Joe advised 
me to apply. “It won’t hurt, Hank, 
and you might get it. Run over 
and see Jerry Casey.” 

I reached Tammany clubhouse 
and was ushered into a cigar-butt- 
strewn cubbyhole at the back. A 
pair of large feet rested on the 
desk. They greeted me, sole on, as 
I entered the presence of Mr. Casey 
himself. He took a wet cigar out 
of his mouth. 

“Whatta ya want?” 

“Mr. Casey, I’m an associate of 
Joe Gellman’s....” And I told him 
my story. I finished rather lamely, 
“Would you give me an endorse- 
ment? I’m sure I have the quali- 
fications.” 

“Whatja ever do for me?” 

“Not a thing. How could I? I’ve 
never seen you before.” 

“Well, sonny, I’m gonna return 
the favor.” He spat into a cuspidor. 
“That’s what I’m gonna do for 
you: nothing!” 

Joe wasn’t surprised. “That's pol- 
itics, Hank. Why don’t you start 
doing a few party jobs in your dis- 
trict? Telephone voters. Distribute 
literature. And send in your appli- 
cation anyway.” 

Strangely enough, I got the job. 
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Joe would not let me turn in the 
key to my office. “There'll always 
be a place for you here, Hank.” 
Pop Gellman gave me a box of 
Eph Tutt stogies. For a minute I 
didn’t want to leave. 


My tavisu (for those days) salary 
of $1,500 helped get mamma a 
washing machine and a few things 
for the house. The Viscardis were 
eating well for the first time in a 
couple of years. I even bought a 
car. It was an old 1929 Graham 
Paige. The dealer grafted expan- 
sions on the brake, clutch, and ac- 
celerator. He put in a hand starter 
switch. I was surprised when | 
passed all the tests for a driver’s 
license. I would take mamma to 
the grocery store every Saturday 
afternoon. 

One day, Dr. Yanover called me. 
“Hank, I’d like to have a talk with 


you. I’m worried about you. Your 
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stumps have been giving you a lot 
of pain lately, haven’t they?” I 
couldn’t say No. 

After he had gone over them 
carefully, he said bluntly, “Your 
legs are burnt out.” I wasn’t sur- 
prised. They had carried greater 
weight than they should. They had 
climbed stairs. They had carried 
me to classes at St. John’s and in 
and out of HOLC offices. “I don’t 
believe you can walk around for 
six more months the way you are.” 

“What happens next, Doc?” 

“Maybe it’s time St. Anthony 
kept his part of the bargain. I 
think I can find a man who can 
make you some artificial legs. 


Meanwhile, I want you to stop 
work and take a rest.” 
We had to try several limb mak- 


ers before we found one who could 
promise results. My stumps were 
more difficult to fit than if I had 
lost my legs. But George Dorsch, 
who had a little shop under the 
3rd-Ave. El, thought he could fix 
me up. He was an_ exceptional 
craftsman, trained in Germany. 
But when I first saw his gloomy 
limb shop, with its anatomical dis- 
play in the window, I shuddered. 
Inside, one wall bore crutches, 
braces, and artificial limbs. It re- 
minded me of a waxworks. I 
wouldn’t have been surprised to 
see Adolf Hitler or Kaiser Wil- 
helm staring glassily at me. 
George Dorsch clapped his 
hands like a ringmaster. “Komm, 
Fritz, Joe, Hans—schnell, macht 
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schnell!” Three young men came 
running with drawing pads and 
calipers. They made measurements 
and drawings. They forced my 
stumps into plaster casts. “I think 
we can do it,” Dorsch said. “We 
will make the limbs of aluminum. 
We will make you five foot eight.” 

I could not believe it. Was it a 
joke? Yet I hoped with all my 
might. 

“Today we must decide about 
the feet. The feet must be made to 
fit the shoe, instead of the other 
way round. What size shoes would 
you prefer? If you had lost your 
legs, we would know the size you 
had worn, but... .” 

Finally we went to a shoe store. 
The clerk was pleased to see custo- 
mers on this rainy afternoon. 
“What size?” 

“814C,” Dorsch said without hes- 
itation. 

“But that’s not your size.” 

“They're for him.” The clerk’s 
shocked expression betrayed him. 

The day came when the legs 
were ready. Dorsch took me into 
his back room, away from his 
workmen, and helped me put on 
the soft woolen socks he had made 
especially to fit my stumps. While 
he worked, he told me about his 
early life in Germany. How as a 
boy he had been apprenticed to a 
limb maker. He talked about qual- 
ity. Not only in the limb, but in 
the man who wore it. 

He put on the artificial legs. 
They were beautifully made, and 
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fitted very comfortably. I put my 
arm around his shoulder. He guid- 
ed me over to the other end of the 
room. 

“Hold this bar for balance,” he 
said. “Now—” He darted to the 
other end and swung a full length 
mirror around so that I caught my 
reflection head on. I looked at a 
tall stranger, but the stranger had 
my face. I wept, uncontrollably, 
but unashamed. 

Now I had to learn to walk all 
over again. First I had to have 
crutches. Then I could manage 


with a cane. Finally I was able to 
throw the cane away, and for the 
first time in 25 years walk like any- 
body else. Through all the lessons, 
Dorsch was very kind and patient. 


I wished that Dr. Yanover could 
have been beside me as I walked 
in the door at home. I had kept 
all this a secret from my family. 
“The trousers don’t fit,’ I said, 
“but they were the best I could bor- 
row.” 

It broke the silence like a fire- 
cracker in church. And I walked 
across the threshold into a new 
life. Mama’s eyes were swimming. 
“It’s a miracle. St. Anthony’s mir- 
acle.” 

“Don’t you think Dr. Yanover 
should get credit for an assist?” 

“St. Anthony wouldn’t mind,” 
mamma _ smiled. “Tomorrow is 
Ash Wednesday. It will be more 
like a birthday for you.” 

Shortly after this I met Elaine. 
She was fresh from college and 
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thought of her job downtown as 
the start of a big career. But she 
still wore her hair like a school- 
girl. 

“How do you spend your eve- 
nings,” I asked her, “reading mag- 
azines that tell how a young busi- 
ness girl should dress?” 

“You're teasing me.” 

“No, but it might be fun to. How 
about having dinner with me some 
night?” 

It was fun. We went to a French 
restaurant in the 60's. Elaine hung 
on my words and deferred to me in 
everything. It was very flattering. 
Soon I was telling her the story of 
my life. Elaine’s eyes were brim- 
ming when I finished. She excused 
herself and fled in the direction of 
the ladies’ room. When she came 
back, there were suspicious streaks 
of powder on her face and her eyes 
were rimmed with red. 

“Don’t get up, please,” she said. 

“T didn’t mean to make you cry.” 

Outside, she tucked her small 
hand through my arm. I took her 
hand and held it as we walked 
home under the El in the warm 
evening. It was not long before we 
got engaged. 

One Sunday we were listening 
to the radio when the music sud- 
denly stopped. “We interrupt this 
broadcast to bring you a special 
news bulletin. The Japanese air 
force has just attacked Pearl Har- 
bor.” At first we thought it might 
be some kind of gag, and twirled 
the dial. But other © stations 
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brought word of battleships sunk, 
submarine attacks, destroyers melt- 
ed to scrap. “And heavy casual- 
ties.” Elaine was pale, but I 
clenched my hands in anger. 

I tried to get into the army, the 
navy, the marines, the coast guard. 
Everywhere the answer was the 
same. None of the services wanted 
a cripple. I got tired of the stupid 
stories about the man with the 
wooden leg who was sent five 
times to an induction center by his 
draft board. One army doctor list- 
ened patiently to my story. “Have 
you tried the Red Cross?” he 
asked. 

I went to the Red Cross. I told 
them I wanted to help amputees 


learn to use new legs. The inter- 


viewer shook his head. “You'd 
have to be a trained physical ther- 
apist to do work like that. We 
might use you in our field service. 
You'd be attached to a military 
unit on active duty.” 

It wasn’t what I really wanted. 
But I was delighted to get into uni- 
form, to have the assimilated rank 
and pay of an army captain, and 
to be a part of things. I was sent 
to Fort Dix for basic training and 
outfitting. Most of the men had a 
tough time getting fitted with 
army boots. When my turn came, 
the leathery old sergeant took hold 
of my ankle. His hand froze there. 
“At ‘ast! The GI’s answer to the 
meat grinder,” he yelled. “Even 
these things can’t blister you!” 

Tom Slater was a_public-rela- 
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tions officer at the post. He asked 
me to appear on the radio show 
This Is Fort Dix. 1 told him I was 
expecting overseas orders any time. 
For some reason I found myself 
telling him everything. How I 
didn’t want to see Paris or Vienna 
or Berlin. I just wanted to help 
amputees learn to live again. He 
talked to Colonel Trumbull, who 
commanded the station hospital. 

The colonel sent for me. “Yes, 
I could use you right here. We’ve 
got plenty of home-front casualties 
—amputations even. But they'll 
need you a lot worse at Walter 
Reed. I'll write General Marietta 
about you.” Both the army and 
the Red Cross could move fast 
when a colonel was interested. 

I was taken off overseas ship- 
ment and went to Walter Reed. “I 
can certainly use you,’ General 
Marietta said. “I’ve got hundreds 
of amputees, and thousands more 
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coming. It would be an inspira- 
tion to them just to have a man 
like you around, even if you didn’t 
do a thing.” 

This was where 16 Hank Vis- 
cardis belonged. Yet I was soon 
on the carpet for not writing case 
histories and sending in reports. 
Tom Blandford, in my office, gave 
me a friendly warning. But I didn’t 
take it. 

“Look, Tom, if I stop to write 
case histories, who’s going to do 
my work? I can’t even begin to 
see all the men I can help. You 
know how late I stay every night.” 
And what good were case histories 
anyway? How could they tell the 
story of a guy like Major Cum- 
mings? 

He had lost a leg in a jeep ac- 
cident in Hawaii. He came to 
Walter Reed in a state near hys- 
teria. He resented the army and 
everybody who tried to help him. 
He didn’t wish to see his wife or 
kids. He shut himself in a room 
with a revolver and threatened to 
kill the first man who came in. I 
went in. 

“I ought to blow your brains 
out,” a voice from the bed greeted 
me. 

“J’m an amputee,” I said. “Don’t 
aim too low. These things are ex- 
pensive to keep in repair.” 

“You're not funny.” There was 
a long pause. “Which leg?” he 
finally asked. 

“Both. Mind if I sit down?” 

“All right, but lock the door be- 
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hind you.” We talked for a long 
time. He was worried about how 
the loss of his leg would affect his 
insurance business. Most of all he 
wondered how his wife and 12- 
year-old daughter would like hav- 
ing a one-legged man limp home. 

“If they really love you, it won’t 
matter.” I showed him Elaine’s 
picture. “This is the girl who loves 
me.” We talked a lot more. It was 
nearly daylight when I came out, 
but the major was sleeping like a 
baby. 

My office was getting stacked 
with unopened mail and unan- 
swered telephone messages. I was 
soon in serious trouble with Red 
Cross officials. It did no good to 
explain that I had more important 
work. I was so busy that even 
Elaine’s letters went unopened for 
days. 

I was in trouble with the army, 
too. It made me mad to see the 
kind of matchsticks they were 
handing out to men who had giv- 
en their legs in the service of their 
country. The “GI limbs” of those 
days were no good. They were 
mass produced, unskillfully made, 
and badly fitted. They weren’t any- 
thing like the ones Dorsch had 
made for me. How could I be ex- 
pected to teach men shattered by 
their injuries to walk with pride 
again on things that sometimes 
broke under them? 

The army was passing the buck 
to the Veterans Administration by 
issuing “temporary” limbs which 
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they said would be replaced with 
proper ones after the soldier got his 
discharge. That sounded fine, but 
in the meantime, the soldiers be- 
came completely discouraged. Most 
of them were ashamed to go home, 
and hung around the hospital, 
playing cards and shooting dice. 
All that most of them looked for- 
ward to was to loaf around on a 
VA pension the rest of their lives. 

I raised such a row about it that, 
after warning me several times, 
the Red Cross finally fired me. I 
wouldn’t leave. I hung around 


Walter Reed, sleeping in a differ- 
ent bed every night and cadging 
meals at the officers’ mess. But my 
pay stopped and I was getting 
pretty broke. 


Elaine came down to attend a 
dance. I was shocked to see that 
she was revolted when I showed 
her around the wards. At the 
dance she tried to appear natural, 
but I could see her staring in a 
funny way at the antics of men 
who weren't used to their artificial 
legs yet. Later I heard her sobbing. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Seeing those poor men up in 
the ward. And then those who 
were trying to dance! How can 
they stand to live like that?” 

“You're talking to one of them.” 
My voice was cool. 

“Well, you, you're different.” 
But she spoke without conviction. 

I still showed her picture to the 
men. But though we had pleasant 
dates every time I went home to 
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visit, the enchantment was broken. 

One day I ran into Father An- 
tonine, a Catholic chaplain I had 
come to know. He had always un- 
derstood what I was trying to do. 
“I’m licked, Father,” I said. 

“Easy, boy. These things come 
slowly. Remember, whatever you 
sacrifice goes to help make another 
life stronger.” 

Father Antonine asked me to 
spend a night at a Franciscan mon- 
astery near by. I had trouble con- 
vincing a rather aged friar that I 
was not Father Viscardi. He had 
mistaken my Red Cross lapel em- 
blems for a chaplain’s insignia. 
The simple food passed down the 
long table in bowls, the silent men 
at the refectory table, the reading 
of prayers during the meal took 
me a thousand miles from Wash- 
ington, the war, and my troubles. 

But I was to get still another 
blow. A long letter came from 
Elaine, saying that she had been 
thinking things over very carefully, 
and that she just couldn’t bear to 
marry a man without legs. She 
said it “wouldn’t be fair to either 
of us,” and all that sort of thing. 
I was pretty low for a long time 
after that. 


I wap become convinced that the 
real rehabilitation of these ampu- 
tees had to be done in the local 
communities. I had seen plenty of 
letters from men I'd been able to 
help. They had gone off full of 
courage and confidence. But as 
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soon as they got back home they 
found that nobody cared to give 
them a job. 

I didn’t go back to HOLC, nor 
to the law office. I started working 
in factories, at all kinds of jobs. 
The men at the top would know 
of my handicap, but the foremen 
and the men around me didn’t. I 
wanted to prove that there were 
lots of jobs that handicapped peo- 
ple could handle as well or better 
than anyone else—not only ampu- 
tees, but the blind, the deaf, and 
even people who were partially 
paralyzed. I knew that these peo- 
ple had a deep psychological need 
to feel useful. 

My first job was in a tool crib, 
where I distributed parts, tools, 
bits, and jigs. Later I worked in 
a foundry making molds. Having 
to work close to the floor made 
that job difficult because of my un- 
kneeling limbs. But there were 
other jobs I could do as well as 
anybody, cleaning castings, polish- 
ing, spray painting. One day my 
foreman said, “I notice you limp- 
ing. Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing serious.” 

After three weeks at that plant, 
the personnel director called a 
meeting of department heads and 
foremen. “Hank, here, has been 
making a special study to see what 
jobs might be handled by disabled 
veterans. What would be your re- 
action to an amputee working in 
your department?” 

Several of them 


shook their 
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April 


heads. “Couldn’t possibly work.” 

“Remember my asking a couple 
of weeks ago if Hank’s work was 
satisfactory? All of you said he 
worked out fine. It may surprise 
you to know that Hank has two 
artificial legs!” 

“IT never would have known,” 
one of them said. 

I found a lack of planning in 
most industries. With wartime pro- 
duction schedules to meet, most 
personnel men thought more about 
a handicapped person’s disabilities 
than about his adilities. I tried to 
show them that deaf people, for 
instance, were happier running a 
riveter than normal people; that 
the blind, because of their sensitive 
touch, were actually more useful 
at certain precision jobs than per- 
sons who could see. It was an up- 
hill fight, but I was making pro- 
gress. I was happier than I'd been 
in a long time. 

And I met Lucile. This was the 
end of 1945. She was a map maker 
in the promotion department of 
Mutual Broadcasting, where my 
friend Tom Slater worked. She 
had come out with Tom and a 
party of other men and girls for a 
sail and dinner on a boat I'd 
bought, the Eph Tutt. 

She came up to me and said 
pertly, “We're out of water, skip- 
per.” 

“There was a lot in the tanks. 
Did you let it run long?” 

“Sure, how else can you wash 
dishes?” 
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“You city girls,” I said. “Too 
much apartment living. Out here 
we store water. It’s valuable. We 
can’t get any now until the water 
boat comes by tomorrow. No Sun- 
day deliveries.” 

I could see she wasn’t impressed 
by my lecture. And I noticed that 
she was pretty. I wanted to see 
her a lot more. I took her to a Co- 
lumbia football game. I taught her 
to sail the Eph Tutt. 

One day we were coming back 
across the Sound. She smiled at 
me from her place at the tiller. 
“How’m I doing?” 

“Mighty fine for a saucy female. 
And I love you.” That night I 


asked her to marry me. But she 
wouldn’t say Yes right away. 


“Ts, is it because of my legs?” 

“Of course not, Hank. That part 
doesn’t make a bit of difference. 
But we ought to be sure first.” 

She was knitting a pair of Ar- 
gyle socks for her cousin Maurice. 
“Feel this wool, Hank. Do you 
think it’s soft enough?” 

“They’re fine. Maurice is a lucky 
guy,” I teased her. 

By the time the socks were fin- 
ished, it was spring. Lucile pre- 
sented them, not to Maurice, but 
to me, as a birthday present. They 
had never been intended for him. 

“Don’t you think it’s too bad to 
waste all this soft, warm wool on 
a pair of willow feet?” 

Lucile’s sudden startled look was 
my reward. And she said she 
would marry me. 


A MAN’S STATURE 
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We were married quietly on 
Nov. 16, 1946, by Father Antonine 
in Lucile’s parish church. I was 
worried about not being able to 
kneel, but Father Antonine told 
me God wouldn’t mind. 


I wav been speaking before busi- 
nessmen’s luncheon groups about 
the need for using handicapped 
veterans in industry. My topic was 
“Human Engineering.” One of the 
vice-presidents of Burlington Mills 
heard me. 

Now Burlington wanted me as 
personnel director. The salary was 
very attractive. Would I accept? 
I sure would! Thus I found my- 
self with a fancy office, a pretty 
secretary, and an income in five 
figures. Best of all I would have 
a chance to prove what I believed 
about the usefulness of crippled 
people in industry. 

One day in July, I was having a 
conference of engineers in my of- 
fice when Lucile called me on the 
phone. “I’m in a telephone booth 
at Bloomindale’s,” she said rather 
breathlessly. “I think the baby is 
coming.” 

“Are you sure? It isn’t time yet.” 
“Nevertheless. . . .” 

I had my secretary phone Par- 
sons hospital for an ambulance, 
and grabbed a cab. When I got 
there I found everything under 
control. The store had a completely 
equipped infirmary. The manager 
even tried to persuade us to let Lu- 
cile have the baby there as a pub- 
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licity stunt. The store would pro- 
vide a complete layette! We went 
to the hospital. Our little Nina 
was born almost immediately after 
we got there. 

Now I had more than I'd ever 
dreamed of having. A wonderful 
wife, a beautiful baby, a good job. 

One day I got a call from Dr. 
Howard Rusk. He had been an 
air-force colonel during the war, 
and had tried to help me in my ef- 
forts to make the Red Cross and 
the army understand the problems 
of amputee veterans. He had been 
working ever since he got out of 
service along the same lines I had. 
He was now an associate editor of 
the New York Times. He asked 


me to come over and see him. 


When I got there he introduced 
me to a bunch of young business- 


Samstag of Stranahan 
Foil, Ray Ripple of IBM, Jess 
Stearn of the News, and others. 
They were setting up an organiza- 
tion they called JOB, (Just One 
Break). They had got Bernard 
Baruch to be chairman of the na- 
tional committee. They wanted to 
set up chapters in every sizable 
community in the country to per- 
suade industry to employ handi- 
capped persons, 

I was enthusiastic. This seemed 
exactly the right way to go about 
it. Then they dropped their bomb- 
shell. They wanted me to be exec- 
utive director. They had nothing 
to start with but their faith in the 
idea. Not even a typewriter. 


men, Bob 


Why should I go back to being 
a cripple, I asked myself? In the 
security of my air-conditioned of- 
fice, I was a successful young ex- 
ecutive. If I took the job, I’d be 

“that cripple who heads an organ- 
ization to help disabled people.” 

Wasn’t it really asking too much 
of me and my family? 

Lucile’s reaction was quick. 
say, let’s do it. You really want to, 
don’t you?” 

“Well, let’s think it over.” It was 
a challenge, I knew. Challenge is 
fine, but could we eat it? Then 
one day Al Miller dropped in to 
see me in my office. I hadn’t laid 
eyes on him since he was a patient 
at Walter Reed. We _ chatted 
awhile. I asked him to stick around 
and have lunch with me. 

“Can’t today, Hank. I’m due at 
the VA leg factory.” He glanced 
suspiciously around my office, tak- 
ing in the thick carpet, the flow- 
ers, the furniture. 

“Anything wrong?” I asked. 

“Dunno, just doesn’t seem like 
you.” 

As I walked out with him past 
the pictorial receptionist, I didn’t 
try to hide my limp. It didn’t seem 
important any more. I called up 
Dr. Rusk. 

“T’ll take that job,” was all I said. 

It will be a long time before 
JOB is set up in every town, along- 
side the church and post office, as 
a permanent community institu- 
tion. A rough road lies ahead. But 
it’s a road that goes somewhere. 


” 





BY FRANCES WITHERSPOON 


Condensed from the New York Herald Tribune Book Review* 


Sea oF Grory, By Francis Beau- 
chesne Thornton. (N.Y.: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 243 pp. $3). 

“Our Father | which art in heav- 

ial 

. « - in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti... .” 

“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 

the Lord is one... .” 

. . . forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive ....” 


“ 


“ 


\ OUNG SOLDIERS trapped in hiss- 
ing steam caught the words be- 
tween dying gasps. Others, wild 
with panic, took courage from them 


for the icy leap toward heaving 
lifeboats. But not before they cast 
last reverent looks at the four fig- 
ures standing at the ship’s rail, arms 
linked, eyes upraised, the lips of 
each moving in the prayers of his 
faith. 

For these were the four immortal 
chaplains, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, who went down with the 
Dorchester on a fatal February 
night, 1943, into the swirling waters 
of an Arctic sea. The four chaplains 
went down stripped of the life jack- 
ets they had torn from their bodies 
to give to men who in the terrible 
confusion had lost their own. 

The old troopship, headed for 
Greenland, with holds jammed 
with hundreds of raw recruits, 


plunged to her grave ripped by a 
torpedo from a German submarine. 
In the ten years since, the episode 
of the heroic chaplains has been 
text for countless speeches, subject 
of paintings, design for a U. S. 
postage stamp. But one doubts if it 
has ever been recalled with greater 
eloquence than now by the eminent 
literary critic of THe Catuotric Di- 
GEST. 

Father Thornton’s prologue, 
written with sensitivity to atmos- 
phere, describes the tension that 
gripped passengers and crew as the 
Dorchester crawled northward. She 
was ill-protected by convoy, and the 
four chaplains united in tireless ef- 
fort to soothe taut nerves. The epi- 
logue portrays with dramatic power 
the final scenes of horror and hero- 
ism. Between the two are full- 
length portraits of the four brothers 
in destiny. 

The reader will be struck by the 
admirable way in which this Cath- 
olic writer projects himself into the 
spiritual lives of these men, three 
of whose religious experiences so 
differed from his own: George Fox, 
selfless Methodist circuit-rider from 
Vermont, eldest of the group and 
veteran of the Ist World War; 
Clark Poling, beloved Dutch-Re- 
formed minister from Schenectady, 


*New York City. Feb. 8, 1953. Copyright, 1953, by the Herald Tribune. Used with permission. 
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N. Y.; and Alexander Goode, schol- 
arly young rabbi, of York, Pa. 

With impartial sympathy Father 
Thornton describes Fox’s ordina- 
tion at the hands of his bishop; 
the impressive ceremonies (the 
same since a.p. 200) at the Hebrew 
seminary which made of the Jew- 
ish student a full-fledged rabbi; 
finally the solemn litanies in the 
great cathedral which consecrated 
John Patrick Washington “a priest 
forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech.” 

The same humor that lights up 
the pranks of “the Poling kids” 
makes us intimates of the delight- 
ful Irish family with the un-Irish 
name, so ready to sacrifice that 
the loved son might become an 
honored priest. 

Indeed, Father Thornton’s whole 
book seems to say once again, now 
in tenderness, now in drama, what 
we all know in our hearts—that 
courage and selflessness are to be 
found everywhere, and that above 


April 


all racial and creedal differences 
humanity is indissolubly one. 


BY JOHN CARTER 


Tue Burninc Frame (The Life of 
Pius X) by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. New York, Benziger 
Bros., Inc., 216 pp. $3. Indexed. 
The story of Pius X is a fas- 

cinating one. Born of the humblest 

Italian peasant parents, he became 

one of the greatest Popes in the 

history of the Church. How did 

it happen? What were the ideals 

that molded him? What was the 
character of his life and the secret 
of his genius in dealing with peo- 

ple? Why is it that in a short 38 

years he has been beatified and 

may soon be canonized? 

These are some of the questions 
Father Thornton has answered in 
a fashion that will keep you de- 
lighted as you read his book. The 
work follows the history of Gius- 
eppe Sarto through every step of 
his life. There are flashing pictures 


BOOKS SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 
147 E. STH ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 

Picture-Book Group—6 to 9. 
The Tree on the Road to Turn- 
town, by Glenn O. Blough (Whit- 
tlesey House, $2). 

Intermediate—9 to 12. All Alone, 
by Claire Huchet Bishop (Viking 
Press, $2.50). 


Boys—12 to 16. Nicholas and the 
Woolpack, by Cynthia Harnett (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, $2.50). 

Girls—12 to 16. Jill Has Two 
Ponies, by Ruby Ferguson (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $2.50). 

Knowledge Builders. Grass, Our 
Greatest Crop, by Sarah R. Ried- 
man (Thos. Nelson & Sons, $3). 
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of his early days, and his priestly 
life in Tombolo and Salzano. You 
will be amused and instructed by 
the clever and humorous fashion 
in which he stopped the blasphemy 
of the cattle drovers in Tombolo. 
You will be thrilled by his amazing 
grasp of religion and his ability to 
console and help people: the poor, 
rich, unbelievers, the helpless, and 
the uninstructed. 

From these early glimpses Fa- 
ther Thornton traces out the wid- 
ening of Giuseppe Sarto’s life as 
monsignor, Bishop of Mantua, 
Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, and 
Pope. Here, too, Father Thornton 
gives us the latest facts and in- 
sights on an inspiring man. The 
many new facts and insights are 
illustrated with a wealth of -hu- 
morous stories bringing Pius X be- 
fore you in such a fashion that you 
feel you know him and love him. 

Did Cardinal Sarto buy a round 


I think we can 


FOUR HEROIC MEN OF GOD 
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trip ticket to the conclave which 
elected him Pope? Father Thorn- 
ton says No, and he gives adequate 
reasons for his answer. He also 
throws fresh light on the argu- 
ments that convinced Cardinal Sar- 
to that God intended him to be 
Pope, though he himself fought 
against being elected. 

The simplicity of this Pope, his 
spiritual renovation of the Church 
of God, his wonderful encyclicals 
on teaching catechism, early and 
frequent Communion, his massive 
struggles with modernism and sec- 
ularism are seen in true perspective. 
The abundant humor of the man 
and the heroic character of his 
daily life are convincing witnesses 
of the supernatural splendor from 
which his great deeds came. 

This is a warm study of the new 
beatus filled with new facts, poetry, 
and motion. It’s the kind of a book 
you will read again and again. 





AVOID WAR j7f:- 


each one of us tries to remember that 
peace is not merely something ab- 


stract, concerning only nations or 
groups or governments, but is essen- 
ually concrete and individual. World 
peace is the manifestation and exten- 
sion of personal virtue; world peace 
depends on peace of soul. Thus, every 
time you refrain from the sharp word, 


the unjust criticism, the rash insult, 
you contribute positively and precisely 
to world peace. Astounding thought, 
but true: with your tiniest act of char- 
ity the possibility of world war within 
God's great cosmic plan becomes more 
remote. Peace is your business, and 
you can start right now! 


Paddy O’Sullivan. 


|For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, 1 think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.} 








At London airport 39 passengers board 
the “Holy Ghost Special’ for Nige- 
ria. Mrs. Bolger and her baby son 
are the only lay passengers traveling 
with the four Sisters and 33 priests. 








‘Holy Ghost Special 


On the plane to Africa, veterans enlighten new missionaries 


Black Star photos 


HE Notice chalked on the black- 

board in the bare briefing room 
at London airport read: “Holy 
Ghost Special to Lagos.” 

It seemed meaningless to the 
stolid English airmer , but they con- 
cealed their surprise. Then a jovial 
priest, peeping round the door, saw 
the notice. He rubbed his hands 
vigorously. “That’s us, me boys,” he 


said in a brogue that smelled of 
the green Irish bogs. “We're the 
Holy Ghost Fathers, bound for the 
missions in Nigeria.” 

Four thousand miles southward, 
a warm, indeed, a climatically hot 
welcome from Equatorial West Af- 
rica. and its dusky inhabitants 
awaited the Fathers. 

Of the 39 passengers who climbed 
that afternoon into the chartered 


Father John King and balding Father 
Miles Kenny play halfpenny whist on 
their first trip away from Ireland. 








Michael Bolger, 11 months old, makes friends with Sister Bernard. Mrs. Bolger is taking him 
to Africa, where her husband is a teacher. Sister is returning to take charge of a mission school. 


plane, the Holy Ghost Special, only 
half a dozen priests and one of the 
four nuns knew what they were 
flying to. 

“The Congregatio Sancti Spirit- 
us, our society, can’t afford to send 
us back to Ireland more than once 
every five years, although most Eu- 
ropeans spend only 18 months at a 
stretch in Nigeria,” cheerfully re- 
marked a third-term veteran, Father 
Joseph Carter from Limerick City. 

Once the plane was airborne, it 
quickly acquired the atmosphere 
of the first day of a new school 


semester. The five or six old hands 


_kept to themselves. 


The new boys began to chat 
excitedly and even made up a four- 
some for whist. 

It was, for nearly all the young 
men, the first time they had been 
out of Ireland. For many, it was 
the first time they had flown. 

Most of the priests were young 
enough to have known no life oth- 
er than the seminary. They had de- 
cided at school that their vocation 
was for the missionary and educa- 
tional work the Holy Ghost Fath- 
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ers do in Nigeria, East Africa, 
Trinidad, and a few other hot, un- 
promising countries. 

After a time, the old hands be- 
gan telling stories of bush life. The 


new priests were too eager and the 
veterans tough. But the latter, only 
human, began improving on the 
facts. “You’re doing well to get a 
chair to sleep in tonight,” grinned 


At Port Harcourt, West Africa, a missionary kisses the ring of Archbishop Charles Heerey. 
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a lined and yellowed Irish face. 
“Why, when I go on tour, I often 
sleep in a tree!” 

But when the truth began to sur- 
face, it was the stranger-than-fiction 
variety. There was Father Pat 
Sheenhan, cocky and jovial, with 
his scars from an attack by a chim- 
panzee. 

“The Nigerians are a complex 
race—and so suspicious of white 
men that they will never agree with 
you even if all you say is ‘It’s a 
fine day.’ But you can find good 
points if you look hard enough!” 

During his last tour, two African 
ward boys at Father Sheenhan’s 


Negro teaches white. Father Panalei teaches the new Irish missionaries the Ibo 


bush hospital were in line for pro- 
motion, and were jealous of each 
other. “One night I was called out 
to treat an injured man,” recounted 
Father Pat. “It was one of the ward 
boys, whose hand had been severed 
with a machete. The other ward 
boy wanted to make quite sure his 
competitor didn’t get the better 
job.” 

Wearing their long white, and 
often sweat-stained cassocks, the 
Holy Ghost Fathers work chiefly 
among the Ibo tribe. These friend- 
ly people live in Nigeria east of 
the chrome-colored river, Benue. 
They also minister to the tribes of 


language. 


nosy 








At a jungle school near Port Harcourt, 34-year-old Father Gerard Healy jokes with his pupils. 


Kala- 


the River province, the Ijaw, 
bari, and Ogoni. 

Once there were no fewer than 
28 different religious sects bent on 
civilizing the Africans according to 
their pi articular lights. The Fathers 
say they have converted 444 million 


persons to Catholicism, 2 million 
of them children. 

In their work the Irish Fathers 
constantly meet the blank wall of 
fear, custom and superstition, fixed 
by centuries of primitive conditions. 

They know, too, that the educa- 
tion they offer interests Nigerians 
far more than the alien religion 
they bring. And the new religion, 


when they embrace it, is often a 
veneer, thinly spread. All too often, 
in times of stress, the converted 
Africans run to the witch — 
“It doesn’t pay to get angry i 
Nigeria, no matter what the ele 
ocation,” Father Carter was tell- 
ing a group of new missionaries as 
they flew high over the monoto- 
nous bush, “but sometimes you can’t 
help it. I got angry once when I 
was called to a sick African wom- 
an. 

“I went to see her and found 
that the local witch doctor had been 
called as well. As soon as I spotted 
him I made a dive for his pots and 
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bags of tricks. But he was too 
quick for me. He was out into the 
bush before I could get a hand on 
him.” 

The Fathers make their rounds 
regularly, inspecting schools, and 
revitalizing mission stations. They 
live for weeks in crude, leaking, 
snake-infested mud huts. They eat 
chickens, yams, and eggs brought 
as gifts by their native congrega- 
tions. “I have eaten young monkey 
more than once,” remembers Fath- 
er Healy, with a grin. 

Crocodiles are an added hazard 


Races are popular with kids everywhere. Sister 
Adrian supervises one on the convent lawn. 


. 


‘da 2 


for priests like Father Dan O’Con- 
nell and Father Dermot Egan. 
Their launch, the Santa Barbara, 
built to the design of another priest, 
chugs along rivers and up creeks 
of the Order’s River province, west 
of Port Harcourt. 

Why do these volunteers do it? 
Certainly not for money. The Fath- 
ers draw no pay for themselves. 
From the converts, financial re- 
turns are grotesquely small, but the 
Fathers shrug off their problems. 
“More than once, I have taken a 
collection of four cents from a con- 
gregation of 150,” says one. 

And Father O’Connell caps this. 
“The entire income last year from 
my parish, 250 miles along the 
coast and 120 miles inland, was 
$96.” 

The plane, with its dedicated 
cargo, flew on through the night. 

Soon they reached Port Harcourt, 
two hours’ flight away from the 
sultry west-coast port of Lagos, Old 
missionaries and new were greeted 
heartily on the rain-swept airstrip. 

The new men faced a bout of 
training, and native-language study, 
but the veterans were ready for 
the missionary fray. “Glad to be 
back?” echoed a veteran. He wiped 
the sweat from his forehead, and 
sniffed the heavy air as if it were 
an Irish breeze. “Of course I’m 
glad. Why,” he waved toward the 
palm trees and grinning coal-black 
natives, “Nigeria is the only place 
in the world where a man can 
really live!” 














Praise! 


‘One of the finest anthologies we 
have ever seen.” 
Missionary Catechist 


"A wide variety of reading that will 
appec! to every member of the 
family."" 

The Wichita (Kans.) Eagle 


‘A guided tour through the Church as 
it lives and works today. A spiritual 
sustenance to readers of any faith."’ 


Washington (D. C.) Star 


"The wide variety of subject matter 
and the sincerity of the writers provide 
materials of interest to almost any 
reader.” 

Columbia (S. C.) Journal 


“‘Exfremely readable, inspiring.” 
San Angelo (Texas) Standard 


“| had an officer, a Baptist from Ten- 
nessee, start instructions last week. 
He says that he learned more about 
the Catholic religion from the 
CATHOLIC DIGEST READER than 
from anything else he had read." 
Chaplain P. W. Coates, USN 


A $5.00 Value 
NOW ONLY 


Order Your Copy Now! 


Published only a few months ago, the big CATHOLIC 
DIGEST READER has met with wide sales acceptance 
everywhere. 

Its more than 100 articles by world-distinguished authors 
present an enthralling word picture of Religion itself; 
Religion in the social order; Religion in persons. A perma- 
nent collection, by the editors of the Catholic Digest, of 
the very best articles and books that have appeared in 
the magazine in the past fifteen years. A fascinating 
harvest of wisdom and thought stimulation in eighteen 
captivating chapters that every Catholic should read. 
Send for your copy today at only $3.95—we pay the 
postage. Or sent on approval, if you like, at $3.95 plus 
15c carrying charges. Address Catholic Digest, Dept. B, 
41 East 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
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